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AMERICAN GOODS IN ENGLAND. 
Igeranp—O’Connell in Dublin, Dundalk, &c. 
FReNcH STEAMERS—troubles in Spain, Russia, China, 


oe Smith dy Oraheiti. W. Tidies, Mexico, &c. 

from Mill ‘THE HARVEST~-CROPS—TRADE. 

00 tu arre NATIOVAL AFFAIRS—exXecultive, treasury. manufactures, 

Hancock mineral lands, army, navy, Indian hostilities, 

ear Dizol STATES OF THE UNION—various statistics and incidents, 

US Watkerlm Chesipeake and Ohio Canal, 8. Carolina banks, India- 

counsel jf na coal and iron, canal celebration, Illinois state debt. 
Pr thi and improvements, Mississippi, Missouri, Michigan, 

sle on. | 

5 of ryt On TsceLLANEOUS—memoranda of the revolution and 


soldiers. Godtrey’s quadrant, Ephrata, Learned Black- 


TE judge its que . 

dy of Rey smith, Methodist statistics, fine arts, ch ap literature, 
1€ Cust eloquent prayer in congress, Audubon, wages of labor, 
lending ag blue laws of Virginia, J. Q. Adams on Voltaire, Planet 


1, 48 Cound Mars, artificial ice, the magnolia. 
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tO re-take GREAT BRITAIN. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURED Goops IN ENGLAND.— 


ult. has The Manchester Guardian, alluding to the Ameri- 
Iphia: Aj) 629 manufactured goods sent to England, which it 
~ of Jesus numbers and divides into their respective qualities, 
| in Phila MM says: 
he will off™ ‘Although the American price of the cloth gener- 
ation, by # ally approaches in cheapness to that of similar Eng- 
re hereby MM jish cloth, there is only one sample which equals or 
nce With HM surpasses it in that respect. No. 5, a sample of very 
Nauvoo, beautiful and well manufactured drill, appears to be 


3; agrees: sold in the United States at 32d. per yard, (English 





By order money,) eight months credit, whilst the corresponding 
English cloth—certainly not superior, perhaps a little 
ING, inferior in quality—is worth at the present time 33d. 
uorum. Indeed these cotton drills appear to be a fabric to 
which the American manufacturers have paid much 
Ider Reu- #@ attention; and we believe the greater partof the four 
English HM hundred bales consigned to Messrs. Baring & Broth- 
ad Jaines ers, London, consisted of them. These four hundred 
mpanied HE bales were offered by auction at the commercial sales 
a Scvtia; a: ; 
ler Isaac  t00mS, Mincing Lane, London, on Wednesday last; 
sbot, and qy Utout of the whole four hundred bales only four- 
ler Isaac MM teen (all of which were damaged) found purchasers, 
at prices varying from 6d. to 63d. per lb. The un- 
clerk. damaged goods were brought in at prices varying 
at Freee A ftom 93d. to 103d. per |b., so that the sale throws no 


light upon the actual value of these American fabrics 
inthe English market. Upon the whole, we feel | 
disposed to say that although these recent attempts | 


sre about 


mt s to procure a sale for American goods in this country | 
spree show that a progress has been made in the manufac- | 
659 27; turing establishments of the United States, and de-' 
the rivt nonstate the absolute necessity of a repeal of the 


il}. tax on cotton—which on such fabrics, and in a nice- 
ly balanced trade, is quite enough to turn the scale 


length . 
or, tie against the English manufacturer in independent mar- 
Brilliant Mm Xets—they do not confirm the extremely desponding 


8, gloomy views of our manufacturing position which 
some parties have been inclined to deduce from them. 





Al With the exception of the single fabric which we 
284 and have pointed out, there is still a moderate margin be- 
has ef tween English and American prices; and in the finer 
ier, dis fabrics (Nos. 4, 7, and 9) the difference is not incon- 
evolial- siderable, showing that where the cotton tax operates 
lolland. @@ With less weight our manufacturers are sull able to 
sold at HM distance their transatlantic competitors.” 
y at 96; Ingtanp. A debate was anticipated to come off 
21138} Hi on the J4th inst. in parliament, for which day the 
cide, motion of Mr. Smith O’Brien stood ‘for a commit- 
ligence lee to inquire into the causes of discontent at present 
ich we Prevailing in Ireland, with a view to the redress of 
merica grievances, and to the establishment of such a sys- 
1, ani em of just and impartial government as shail tor 
t £1, the future leave no ground for well-grounded com- 
repea Plaint on the part of the Irish people.” 
ae An address from the friends of Irish repeal in 
y merica to the eople of Scotland, of similar spirit 
to that addressed to the French people, was sent 
Com. over to Europe about the same time with the latter. 
onthe Danien O'Connert in Dusiin. One of the 
e ia Passengers Janded in Irelrnd trom the American 
Vora packet ship George Washington, thus writes to the 
jate 8 Dan of the New York Courier and ‘Enquirer from 


:J : 
Val. XW Sia 22. 





friends who accompanied us down the bay, I did not 
expect so soon to visit the Emerald Isle; but taking 
advantage of a wind not ill enough to blow good to 
nobody, though it resisted the progress of our own 
good ship, a party of us came on shore, near Cape 
Clear, in a small boat at the beautiful village of 
Conotmasherry, near the old head of Kinsale, and 
have had three charming days in Ireland. 

I need scarcely say that an American who visits 
Ireland as the travelling companion, and as | may be 
permitted to add, the friend of bishops Hughes and 
Purcell, sees and enjoys the country and its provin- 
cial hospitalities in an eminent degree. 


We were fortunate in reaching Cork six hours be- 
fore that distinguished philanthropist. Father Mat- 
thew, left for England; and equally fortunate in reach- 
ing Dublin the same eay that the not less distin- 
guished reformer, D. O’Cornell, returned to the city. 

This is to be a great day in Dublin—*The Trades” 
and citizens generally meet on Donnybrook Green 
to receive Mr. O’Uonnell, who returned on Saturday 
evening from a triumphant repeal visitation through 
[reland. 

The “liberator” sent his nephew-last evening to 
say that he should be happy to see us (bishop Hughes 
and his friends,) at half past nine this morning, at 
which hour we called. We were shown into the li- 
brary of his house in Marion square, where Mr. John 
O’Connell remained with us until his father came 
down and gave the bishop a most cordial reception, 
apologizing for his “late” rising with the remark that 
he had been ‘taking a full drink of sleep,” as was | 


his custom after holding communion with his coun- | 


irymen in the mountains. He entered immediately 
and with much enthusiasm into conversation about | 
the demonstrations of deep-toned sentiment which | 
manifested itself wherever he had been; of the uni- 
versality of the feeling; of the reasoning and reflect- 
ing characteristics of the movement; of the deter- 
mination of the people to obtain lawful redress; and 
of the peaceful and orderly character of the im- 
mense gatherings he had witnessed. 

The name of bishop Hughes is an ‘open sesame” 
charm to every Irishman’s home and heart; but my 
letters of introduction (from governor Seward and 
very Rev. Dr. Power,) would have ensured me a 
warm welcome. Our morning interview ended by 
an engazement to dine with him at6 o’clock, after 
his return from Donnybrook Green. He also invit- 
ed us to return at 1] and see ‘The Trades” pass from 
his balcony. Returning promptly at 11, we had an 
hour’s interval, and then we saw what seemed the 
whole city of Dublin, paying the homage of the 
heart to Ireland’s great man. It was a truly sublime 
spectacle. 

At 12 o’clock, Mr. C’Connell showed himself to 
the multitude that had been gathering for more than 
three "hours. His sppearance upon. the balcony, 
dressed in Irish manufactures, with large repeal but- | 
tons upon his green frock coat, ‘made the welkin 
ring.” He was aitended by two of his sons, and a 
dozen grand children, and by our bishop and his 
friends. 

“The Trades” began to advance in procession, 
with their banners 4nd their bunds, soon after one 
o’clock. Each ‘trade’ was preceded by its officers 
in open carriages, and its marshals on horseback.— 
Shouts went up from the dense masses about the 
square as ‘the trades” approached; and each, as it 
passed, gave “three cheers for Ireland and O'Con- 
nell,” and received his galutations of acknowledg- 
ment. 

The banners carried in the procession showed how 
ruinously trade and commerce has been affected by 
the union. Upon the banners of the coopers was 
the following inscription: 


Coopers employed in 1800, 964 
do do 1843, 183 
Decrease, 731 


The banner of the hosiers showed the following 
decrease: 


Hosiers employed in 1800 967 
do do 1843, 100 
Decrease, 367 


Upon another banner was the following: | 


Brigk!ov ers empluyed in fees 
do ay 2, 300 





upon it, displayed O’Connell (in green) kneeling to 
her majesty. 

Another read “America and our friends.” 

And another, with a fine view of the Irish parlia- 
ment house, (now the bank of Ireland,) and this 
motto: 

“Our old house and home.” 
Several banners displayed this motto: 
“United to support but not combined to injure.” 


There were twelve or more bands in the proces- 
sion, playing national and popular airs. 

The procession was two hours and a quarter pass- 
ing Mr. O’Connell’s house. Wives, with their in- 
fants in their arms, accompanied their husbands in 
the procession: The utmost order and decorum was 
preserved. 

‘Thomas Steele, esq., a true and genuine Irish Pro- 
testant, and a devoted friend of O’Connell, acted as 
a chiet marshal. 

When the last of the trades (the “Chimney sweep- 
ers” with their band and banner,) had passed, Mr. 
O’Connell took bishop Hughes and father DeSmot, 
(an estimable and philanthropic Jesuit missionary 
from Belgium, who is doing much good beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, and who was our fellow passen- 
ger ) into his carriage, and assigned ours a place 
next to him in the procession. 

And then the sea of heads and the densely wedged 
mass of bodies, moved onwards towards Donnybrook 
Green; and for two miles, the houses on either 
side of the streets, filled to their utmost capacities 
with ladies and gentlemen, resounded with acclama- 
tions. 

Nor was this, in any sense, an idle pageant. There 
was nothing of display or ostentation. It was all 
heart—all soul. It was a spontaneous tribute of the 
love and gratitude of an oppressed people to their 
best friend and ablest champion. 

In numbers, this procession may be compared to 
Croton Water celebration in your own great com- 
mercial metropolis. In enthusiasm, [ can only com. 
pare it with our reception of the venerated and be. 
loved La Fayvetre. 

In the centre of Donnybrook Green, a large sta- 
ging, with seats and awnings, had been erected. [n 
the anxiety to get near the staging, from which the 
liberator was to speak, our carriage got separated 
from his, but before the meeting was called to order, 
‘make way for the Americans,” was shouted by 
those who surrounded us, and we were ushered upon 
the stage in the most flattering manner. 

John O'Conner, esq., who is the president of the 
Trades’ association, stated the object of the meeting 
in an effective manner, closing with a well-deserved 
compliment to the citizens of Dublin for the order, 
decorum, and propriety which distinguished their 
ennduct. 

I left the “liberator,” at four o’clock, addressing 
between two and three hundred thousand people, in 
order to get my letter for Liverpool in time for to- 
morrow’s Boston steamer. The speech of Mr. 
O'Connell, as indeed is the whole repeal movement, 
was eminently pacific. 

I regretted the necessity of leaving before Mr. 
O'Connell closed, as much as | regretted to lose the 
opportunity of dining at his table with Mr. Steele 
and two or three other distinguished gentlemen 
whom we were to meet there. 

I am sorry that I am so much hurried as to /:e able 
to give you but a meagre account of this grat po- 
pular movement. Truly yours. 

0°CONNELL IN DUNDALK. 

Donpacg, June 29. At an early hour this morn- 
ing the Dundalk band marched through tha streets, 
playing in succession various popular airs. The 
trades of Dundalk assembled ahout ten o’clock, and 
marched out of tewn with colors flying and bands 
playing. 

Mr. O’Connell arrived in Drogheda about six 
o’clock on Wednesday evening. accompenied by the 
head pacificator, and from thence proce eded to the 
residence of Nichalas Markey, esq., at Valsheston, 
where he spent the night. He met th? procession 
about half past 11 o’clock, at Lurgangreen-gate. and 
proceeded with it into town. It is impossible to form 
anything like an accurate estimate of the number of 
persons present. They extended along the road for 
several miles. When the liberator arrived the pro- 
ceedirgs commented, and thers were Uren, tn the 
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most moderate calculation, 300,000 persons as sem- 
bled to demand the repeal of the act of the union. 

The chair was taken by Richard De Vernon, esq., 
ex- J. P.; Messrs. Molony and Curtain acted as sec- 
retaries. 

After several resolutions had been passed, 

Mr. James McCann seconded the resolution, which 
was put and carri:d with acclamation. 

The liberator came forward to address the meet- 
ing, and was received with loud cheers. He congra- 
tulated them with exultation on that day, when he 
beheld so many determined northerners surrounding 
him in the cause of his country. (Cheers.) It was 
a great day for Ireland. There never yet was a more 
sacred or spirit-stirring cause than that of the union. 
He was glad he was alive at such a momentous time; 
it was worth while to be alive. The people of Ire- 
land would not break the Jaw—they would violate no 
& atute—(Cries of ‘‘Never”)—they would preserve 
une peace—there would not be riot, or tumult, or 
violence amongst them—they would hold the shield 
of the British constitution between them and British 
aggression; but he repeated it now—if they attempt- 
ed to attack them behind that shield, they would stand 
on the constitution and set them at defiance. (Cheers.) 
The repeal of the union would give them political 
freedom. The first advantage that would be deriv- 
ed from a repeal of the uxion would be to give to 
every householder the right to vote for members of 
parliament. (Hear.) Every householder and mar- 
ried man should have that right, and manhood suff- 
rage should be extended to every householder and 
married man. (Hear.) They would al) be repre- 
sented, but now not one in every hundred in their 
mighty county possessed the right to vote. (Hear ) 

A voice—Not more than 500 in the entire county. 


Mr. O'Connell resumed. That was a wrong to 
every man that had not the right to vote, and the 
first thing repeal of the union would do would be to 
give the right to vote to every man that was married, 
and no man would be excluded but the man who had 
not a house of his own, or could not get any honest 
girlto marry him. (Loud cheers, and great laugh- 
ter.) They would be protected by the ballot in giv- 
ing their votes. (Hear, hear) The next advan- 
tage to be derived from repeal of the union was a 
fiscal one. Ireland owed at the time of the union 
£20,000 000 of debt, and England owed £446,000,- 
000. England took upon her one half of the Irish 
debt, and placed upon lreland one half of her debt, 
and that was an injustice they would speedily get rid 
of when they obtained a repeal of the union.— 
(Cheers.) There was another advantage which they 
would derive from repeal—they would get rid of the 
poor rate. The poor were now shut up in prisons, 
as if they were criminals, to get food and clothing, 
and they would get rid of those poor-hvuuses, and es- 
tablish real houses of industry. There was another 
advantage to be derived from repeal. The teinpo- 
ralities of the church would be taken from the clergy 
of apersuasion wiich was not that of the people, 
and applied to public purposes. For his own part he 
did not like paying money to parsons at all; and he 
asked, was there any person there, that liked paying 
a parson? (No, no.) Let the Protestants pay their 
parsons, but he thought it sufficient for the Catholics 
to pay theirown priests. (Hear.) There were two 
other advai tages arising trom repeal, which he was 
reminded by the Tumes newspaper particularly to en- 
force upon the people. ‘There was an absentee drain 
from the country and between surplus taxation and 
absentee rents raised in Ireland, and spent in Eng- 
land, there had been during the last ten years ninety 
millions drained out of Ireland that was raised in 
this country, and intended by Providence, and the 
industry of man, to meet the wants and increase the 
‘alas eg of the Irish people. (Hear.) Let them 

ut have the repeal of the union, and they would 
have that nine millions a year to spend in Ireland. 
gncors,) They would also procure fixity of tenure 
or the tenantry of Ireland. (Hear.) Lord Lorton 
had expelled 170 Catholic families, and put in six 
Protestant families on their land; and yet it was re- 
ported in the newspapers that young Mr. Lefroy had 
said he never made any distinction between Catholic 
and Protestant. (Oh, oh.) Not to make a religious 
distinction when he putout one hundred and seventy 
Catholic families and gave the land to six Protestant 
families? (Hear, hear.) He did not believe that 
Mr. Lefroy could state anything so false. In the 
county of Clare there was a colonel Wyndham, who 
was desolating the country, and sending the peopie 
to America as fast as he could, on this plan. Where 
there were ten tenants on a farm he made one tenant 
give a few pounds to each of the others to go away, 
but he gave the man remaining in possession no lease, 
so that at the end of the year le could turn him out 
if he chose. (Hear, hear.) He would not give him 
a harsh name, for human language had no name sul- 


derive other advantages from repeal, and above all 
they would be governed by Irishmen. 
there was only one Irishman to every thirty-six Eng- 
lish and Seotchmen holding offices in Ireland. The 


take his next step to carry the repeal. 
They were all northerners that he addressed, and let 


Orangemen. 


At present 


moment he had three millions of repealers he would 
(Cheers. )— 


there be no fuolish contests between them and the 
(Hear, hear.) If the Orangemen 
choose to petition against repeal, they had as good a 
right to do so as the repealers had to petition for it, 
and they should not d'sturb them or say a_single un- 
pleasant word to them. They should not hoot or hiss 
them, but, above all, they should not dare to attack 
them. Their struggle should be to give Ireland to 
the Irish and the Irish to Ireland. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Wynne was then called tothe chair, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the former chairman, and the 
immense multitude separated in the most peaceeable 
and orderly manner. 


THE DINNER. 
In the evening there was a dinner, at which, on 
his health being drunk, Mr O’Connell spoke as fol- 
lows: The majestic scene—the awful, majestic scene 
which we witnessed to-day—the crowded myriads— 
the thousands upon thousands of rational and deter- 
mined men—the steadiness with which they accu- 
mulated—the facilities with which they pass through 
your crowded streets—each respecting the other, 
and accommodating him—the quietude that spoke 
emphatically, even bv its silence, and the ardent en- 
thusiasm, bordering upon rashness, with which they 
would have been putinto more active motion, if de- 
sired—all that scene has filled me with seriousness, 
approaching to sadness; it has made an awful im- 
pression on my mind—it speaks to me trumpet- 
tongued of the approach of that great crisis that is 
to determine the fate of Ireland for centuries—the 
approach of that period when it will depend alto- 
gether on the manner in which we comport ourselves, 
whether Ireland shall be once again plunged into in- 
efable misery, or elevated by our virtues and good 


lor is directed he will seal the writs forthe - 


green. 
seat amidst loud cheers. 


aa a 


Ce 
ae: 


A voice—Not Sugden. 
Mr. O’Connell—Sugden would do it at onc 


were paid for it. (Langhter.) When the ¢ €, if he 


hance}: 
€turn of 
se Wri 

College 
Med hig 


the Irish parliament, and by the return to tho 
the parliament will be again established on 
(Cheers.) The hon. gentleman resy 


FRANCE. 
TRANSATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 
government is about to establish a regular line of 
steam packets from Havre de Grace and Brest t, 
New York and the different West India islands 
Four splendid steam packets, of 1,200 tons buriey 
and 450 horse power, have been in active constrie 
tion at La Rochelle and Brest, and will be launched 
at the latter end of this month. Two of these pack. 
ets are to run regularly between Havre de Grace ang 
New York, sailing on the 7th and 2Ist cf the month 
so as not to interfere with the English post offics 
maiis of the 3d and 18th to Halifax and Boston from 
Liverpool, and the same dates to the West Inuies 
touching at the following ports: Gaudaloupe, Martin. 
ique, St. Domingo, (Hayti,) &c., whence branch 
packets will be established at Belize, (Honduras,) 
Havana, Cathagena, Chagres, Laguayra, Puerto (,. 
bello, Santa Martha, Cuba, Tampico, Vera Cruz, 
&c.,commencing with the English packets to Antigua 
Barbadoes, Berbice, Demerara, Dominica, Granada, 
Jamaica, &e. 
SPAIN. 


The events which had occurred in Spain during 
the two or three weeks previous to the departure of 
the Caledonia had drawn the general attention of 
the European communities towards the Peninsula, 
The young queen reaches her majority in October 
next. The several factions whose jealousy of Es 
partero or enmity to themselves have kept the®peace 
of the country embroiled for years past, have united 
it seems in one general effort for the purpose of driv. 
ing him from his seat of power. 
sion of the Barcelonian revolt of last year, Catolonig 
has continued to remain the seat of smothered hos. 


The French 





conduct into the dignity of an independent nation.— 
(Hear.) The slightest portion of that rashness I 
spoke of would ruin the entire cause—the progress 
of that steadiness which I admire will infallibly 
bring us to success—( Hear, hear)—and therefore it 
is ] naturally feel overawed at the approaching crisis 
of our country’s fate. (Hear.) I am not intimidat- 
‘ed. L entertain no apprehension; [ am conv 
danger is past and gone by, 
use discretion to insure our complete victory.— 
(Cheers.) ‘The exhibition of to-day is the crowning 
exhibition of all that has occurred in Ireland, and 
the meeting of this evening is a beautiful postscript 
to the history of the morning. We have ascertain- 
ed that the Irish nation wills the repeal of the union, 
but | still do not cease my exertions in calling togeth- 
er thousands of others. I do not cease or terminate 
these exertions with this day. On next Sunday week 
[ attend a meeting as mullitudinous at least as we 
had to-day, in Waterford; on that day week I will 
attend a meeting at Tullamore, nearly in the centre 
of Ireland, on that day week again | shall attend 
another in Tuam, under the auspices of one John 
Tuam—(Loud cheers) —and in a few days afterwards, 
I shall attend another meeting in Castlebar. I shall 
tell you what I mean to do. (Hear, hear.) We 
have already published the plan for the new Irish 
parliament, and selected the places that ought to re- 
turn members, taking up the population in ’3], so 
there will be no favor to any person. Every town 
with 9000 inhabitants will have a member, and that 
with the county members of parliament would make 
300. (Hear, hear.) I will request that every one 
of these places shall collect the sum of 1001., and 
send an individual with that sum to Dublin. If there 
be any of those towns that will not make that sacri- 
fice, they would not deserve to have members in the 
Irish parliament. (Hear, hear.) If the individuals 


sacrifice themselves for the town. they will not de- 
serve to be returned for the town hereafter. (Hear.) 


Their occupation will be to bring the money, and 
thus make a treasury, and then, as the law requires 
it, they can dissolve themselves; and there is nothing 
to prevent me from inviting my 299 companions next 
day toa public banquet, and which no person will 


deputies—to arrange tiie terms of the repeal of the 
union. (Hear.) ‘There remains then only the as- 
sent of the sovereign to be procured, and | tell you 


only necessary to have them sealed by the lord chan 





ficienty harsh to describe such a person. They would 


cellor, as keeper of the great seal. 


| 


that would be selected are not ready to make that: 


I will have my 300 gentlemen assembied in Dublin. 


the Irish parliament can be revived legally and con- 
stitutiunaily, by the mere exercise of the prerogative |New York. A writer in the Courier says that the 
of the crown in issuing the writs, and without going | vein of ore extends nearly to the suriace o! the 
to the British parliament at all. (Cheers.) tis | ground, and as far as it has been penetrated iti 


tility, and Carlists, 


‘overthrow his regency. 
| 


/base, and Madrid as its apex is in arms. 


men with whom he had advanced from 


within 12 milesof Valencia. 


‘brother-in-law, general Santa Cruz, at Granada 
had been carried away in the revolt. 


by the future. 
ed by those of the royal monarchy of their mothe 


country. 


mentation indicating probably the first stage of a 


emergence from the bigotry of past centuries. The 
present situation of Spain as well as its various con 


tinued commotions since J815 all show how unfair 


‘would be to charge against the systems of govern 
“ment adopted by the South American states, the ex- 


istence of those vices and wars which have bee 


just as numerous and equally as ferocious in Spain 


itself. 
WEST INDIES. 


Bermuda, July 11. 


to be admitted free of duty. 


attend but they and me; and I do not see why we | short of previous years, aud prices have advanced. 
should not form a chamber of consultation—not of | The crop is finished—3} is asked—and for molasses, 


























Since the suppres 


republicans, Christinos, through 
out the kingdom are all now in general motion to 
The whole territory in 
‘cluded in a trian:le having the Mediterranean as its 
The cities 
of Granada, Valencia, and Barcelona, had almest 
inced the |Simultaneausly overthrown the existing authorities 
and that we have but to | acting under his regency, and the last news left the 
-regentin person on June 28th, at the head of 14,000 
Madrid to 
Whether his army 
would continue to obey his orders and attack their 
fellow countrymen in that place was questioned. His 


City alter city 
has caught the infection, and what will be the politi 
cal destiny of the kingdom is tobe developed only 
The Spanish republics of South 
America in their civil wars with their atrocious at: 
companiments have been fully rivalied if not surpass 


The whole of the Spanish race seems to 
have been for years past in astute more or Jess of [er 


The assembly are in sessiov. 
Coals tor the use of the royal steam packet ships are 
£475 1s appropriated 
for completing a church at ‘Temiims’ narrows. ‘The 
Tenedos arrived on the 2d with 330 convicts to be 
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did not go up again, and the captain of the English 
frigate threatened to fire upon the Frenchman the 
moment he fired a shot upon the town. Two days 
after, commodore Nicholas arrived in the Vindictive 
of 52 guns, bringing presents to the queen from 
queen Victoria, and having heard of the manner in 
which the French had gained possession of the island, 
he immediately made known, at a public meeting of 
the natives, his intention of remaining there and pro- 
tecting them against the French at all hazards. The 
despatches of the queen were to the effect tliat Eng- 
land would protect her against any foreign power 
that should encroach upon her dominions. The Eng- 
lish commodore, the third day after his arrival, un- 
bent his sails and warped his ship abreast of the 
queen’s residence, which position he was occupying 
at the date of the letter. The correspondent of the 
Journal adds: 

We have also two French sloops of war here that 
have been lying here for the last two months, doing 
nothing but watch the proceedings of the English 
commodore with the utmost jealousy, and they in- 
tend to remain here till the arrival of the French ad- 











NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 








THE HARVEST—THE CROPS—BUSINESS. 

Heartu anp Spirits. The month of July is near- 
ly over, and will be over before this number reaches 
most of our readers. We have been blessed by the 
seasons since seed time, and the harvest is now “home.” 
From every part of this Heaven-favored land we have 
accounts of the crop being abundant in quantity, and 
excellent in quality, beyond what is common. Last 
year, appearances were unusually favorable as to 
quantity, but the quality was found, on getting out the 
grain, to be exceedingly defective, the grain light, 
and the yield and the prices were proportionably re- 
duced. The grain has perhaps never been better 
than itis thisseason. Last yearin one section at least, 
and that of considerable extent, embracing all the 
southern counties of Maryland, most of the alluvial 





miral, who is expected daily. We then shall have 
rumors of war, if not actual war itself, as neither 
party are disposed to give way to the other: and both 
parties have compromised their national honor so far | 


that they cannot draw back without mutually con-| 


ceding to each other, which neither at present ap- | 


counties of Virginia, and a part of North Carolina, 
there was almost an entire failure of the wheat crop, 
and a great falling off in the corn crop, so much so 
indeed, that where that is usually the staple article 










pears disposed to do. My opinion is that the small | of export, they were obliged to purchase corn for sub- 
island of Tahiti will be the cause of involving France | sistence. This year we have not met with any ac- 
ne cn. alla Sarat iierowmbuet GF te nt count of a failure of any of the crops to any conside- 
tion of the natives, as they pretend. | siderable extent; innumerable are the paragraphs on 


Should the! 
French admiral, on his arrival here, take umbrage | the other hand, acknowledging the kind hand of Pro- 


at the manner in which the English have conducted | yidence as showering abundance of the products of 
in his absence, no doubt we shall have the commence-' the earth upon the people. The crop of small grain 
ment of the row here, as the John Bull commander | )s harvested. Corn has vastly improved. and though 
is a hot-headed and fiery old chap, and is in one  Jate in being planted, now promises a tolerably fair 
of the most efficient sh.ns in the English navy. ‘crop. Grass has been very abundant in some sec- 
MEXICO. | tions, and sparse in others. Fruit is uniformly fine 

Late Havana papers contain official intelligence | and plenty. Tobacco has had fine seasons since it 
that the chief officers commanding the Mexican land! was planted out, and stands well; and our accounts 
expedition in Yucatan were arrested on their arrival! from the south, of both the cotton and the sugar crop, 
in Mexico, and imprisoned in the castles of Ulloa and | partake upon the whole much less of a complaining 
Perote. The charges against them are cowardice and | tone than we are accustomed to have from thence 
incapacity, and disobedience to orders from the presi-| generally at this period of the year, from which indi- 
dent. We have direct accounts from Vera Cruz, to June | cation we conclude that it will be as well, with those 


20. They represent everything quiet in Mexico. Part} important items, as it usually has been in past years. 
of the Mexican forces had returned from Yucatan, in 








deplorable condition. Peace they say is at hand be- 
tween these parties. 
Texian squadron is yet off Campeachy. 

The Mexican naval forces were also in the vicini- 
ty of Campeachy. consisting of three steamers, but so 
indifferently manned, that they had been unable to 


Commodore Moore with the' 


A drought is now complained of in the state of N. 
; York, Connecticut, &c. 

Hearn, more important than superabundance of 
the products of the earth, has also been so far vouch- 
safed to us as a people, this season, with the exe 
ception of the prevalence, for some weeks, of an In- 
fluenza, which made its appearance in the eastern 









make an attack on the Texan vessels, though it is+states in the month of June and from thence spread 
said that “Captain Marine at present commanding the | jn aj} directions, and for a few days in each commu- 
Mexican squadron, had given Commodore Moore a| nity incapacitated’ thousands of people from being 
challenge, and the fight was to have taken place on! abje to attend to their usual avocations. But this 
the 18th ult.” At all events, it is certain that both) soon passed off, and in most cases without medicine, 
parties are in a very doubtful position. Thg yellow | and yet in few cases indeed proving fatal; with this ex- 
fever is prevailing badly in all the towns on the sea- | ception, the general health of the country has seldom 













<< 
e, if he er about a quarter of a mile; and at the depth 
hance}: Mi ¢ thirty feet below the surface it has been found to 
Pturn of ceed ten feet in thickness. Within the year past 
58 Writ ther have been taken out some hundred tons of 
College mineral, which has yielded, on an average, more than 
Med his Mpirty per cent. of pure copper. 
Havana. Jose Antonia Baranco, the commander 
fa company in an infantry regiment, was tried and 
French M.ondemned by a court martial on the 26th of June, 
line of Mir having wounded maliciously a sergeant in his 
Brest to ompany, Which resulted in his death; and on the 
lands. Moe:h, in virtue of his sentence he was shot. 
burden Mi gt. Thomas, July 6. The yellow féver is raging 
Onstrue. Meith all its horrors amongst foreigners, principally 
aunched He glish and Scotchmen, of whom there are a great 
S€ pack. Mlwmber here. Many are leaving the island. The 
race and Mi amber of deaths increase every day. Few of the 
> Month, Mbatives die, though many were attacked. The alarm 
St office s general, and business dull in consequence. Mar- 
On from Mi ets glutted with American produce. 
Undies, RUSSIA. 
Martin. # Tae Jews. Ey an imperial ukase, published at) 
branch Mc. Petersburg, all the Jews residing within 50 wersts | 
ndiras,) Mf the frontier lines of Prussia and Austria, are or- | 
ro Ca. Miered to proceed more into the interior. Those who | 
& Cruz, possess habitations and property within that range, | 
Antigua, re required to sell them within two years. 
rranada, CHINA. 
Theship Horatio, Howland, arrived at New York, | 
rings Macao dates to the 28th March, 15 days later 
during fiian we'have by way of England. The Horatio Kas for. 
rture of Mine last four passages, averaged 104 days only. There 
‘notion of Hiya; nothing new in politics. Caution is reeommend-' 
ninsula, Hed in making shipments from this country at present, 
October HB; an immense influx of goods is expected from Eng. 
y of Es ind. The American squadron was about to leave 
tyrone ot home. ; | 
of dr SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
Ses 18 Oraneit1. From letters published in the Provi- 
we tes fence Journal. we are apprised of the existence of 
pa ~ he following singular state of things at this group | 
rat IE and 
‘OUsN- BE “Un the 10th of last November, the French admi- 
votion to F }Du Petit Thouars, arrived at the Island in the 
itory it TiRene Blanche, frigate of 64 guns, and claimed in- 
aN as ils MM nnification of its government to the amount of 
* ome 10,000 for injuries inflicted on French subjects re- 
Arse iding there. He immediately issued a proclama- 
bie ion stating his grievances, and gave the government 
fw the orty-eight hours in which to pay the required sum, 
eps ndefault of which he threatened to fire upon and 
jestroy the town. The French consul co-operating 
1S army Brith the admiral, got up a secret meeting with five 
ick their HBS the principal ehiefs, and drew up a document re-. 
ned. His esting to be placed under the protection of the 
rranada, Mirench goverr.ment, which was signed by the chiefs, 
ter cily Hie queen being absent on the adjacent island of Mo-| 
ie politr HiRes fifteen miles distant. This document was sent 
ped only Hiv the French admiral to the queen for her signature, 
f Sout eccompanied with the threat of destroying the place 
Hous ac HB! it was not given up. She at first refused to sign 
Surpas* BaBhe document, and denounced the four chiefs who 
r mothe Hiai given it their concurrence as rebels and traitors, 
seems f0 HMBut she was finally compelled to sign it, which she 
ss ol ler id, under protest. On the admiral’s receipt of this 
se of an bcument, he issued a proclamation declaring that 
°S. The differences had ceased to exist between the two 
ous Com He’ernments, and appointed one of his lieutenants, 
unfair it overnor, another harbor master, and made the 
govern tench consul commissioner of the king, and those 
, the ex: Bitree were formed a local government—annulling 
ave been Mike old laws and making new, thereby overthrowing 
in Spain itirely the old order of government. Things went, 
Min this state till about the last of January, when 
‘BM. ship Talbot, captain sir Thomas Thomp-, 
onepe N,arrived there direct from England; the French | 
ships are 
oprialed 
‘s. ‘The MiParried to her, on the Isiand Morea. where she had 
sts to be HiPoutinued to remain since the arrival of the admiral. 
esh becf Ho the receipt of these letters she came in state 
ih the old Tahiti flag fying in her barge. and pro- 
e excel BiRtcded on board the Knglish trigate without landing, 
r, which HP ten they manned the yards and ran the old flag of 
for cat BP shiti.to the fore and saluted it with twenty-one | 
was felt BBs. ‘This the French issued a formal protest 
sulnst, as tending to disturb the tranquillity of the 
allen fat HMPlace, and as acting in a manner directly hostile to 
dvanced: MP rance, ‘Phe queen, at the suggestion of sir Tho- 
nolasses, BBs, called a meeting of all the inhabitants on the 
and, to know if it was their wish that the French 
f copper hould hold possession. 
t twenty The meeting was attended by about ten thousand 
eived 10 BaSons who agreed to a man in not wishing the 
that the Hi 'ench to remain on the island. and all wished the 
e of the Been to allow them to go and pull down the pro- 
ed it in ‘urate flag, which she refused todo. However, 
aa 4 “night following the flag was hauled down, and 
ne 


. “gral halyards cut away. ‘I'he captain of the 
“Oui threatened to fire upon the place if the fag 


board. 

About the last of June Gen. Sentmanat, governor- 
general of the province of Tobasco, had revolted 
against the general government, and was at the head 
of 600 men, preparing to make a stand against the 
troops under Gen. Ampudia, which had been despatch- 
ed against him. Sentmanat’s forces were daily in- 
creasing in numbers, and it is supposed he would be 
joined by a large number of the independent party in 
Yucatan who are not altogether pleased with the late 
compact entered into by their own government and 
Mexico. 

General Joaquin G. Rehon and Cresemio Jose 


gate Bousoul arriving at the same time. Sir Tho-| Pinelo, the conmmissioners appointed by the govern-| 
has brought letters to queen Pomere, which were | ment of Yucatan, left Campeachy on board of the! 9 deeper sense of the import of the admission. But 


steamship Regenerador, accompanied by the secreta- 

ry of the mission, Geronimo del Castello, for Vera 

Cruz, to meet the commissioners appointed by the 

government of Mexico, for the purpose of forming a 

permanent treaty of peace between the two countries. 
TEXAS. 

A letter from a Texan prisoner (Chauncey John- 
son) in the Castle of Perote, contradicts the rumors 
of savage treatment, and states that the prisoners are 
well used, and expected a speedy release. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

The Boston Atlas states that the new barque Al- 

bert, which sailed from Halifax, N. V. on the 10th 


| instant, with the left wing of her majesty’s 64th regi- 


ment, bound for England, was cast away on Goose 
Island, (about 80 miles eastward of Halifax,) on the 
following morning. Although ‘the lives of all were 
saved, every article belonging to them except what 
they stuod iu, was lost, and the passengers, among 
them 95 women and children, were Jeft in a most des- 
tribute condition. Zhe odd five were tnfands Yorn since 
the Al¥ert sail’d from Hulifac. 


| beenbetter. August is now athand however when dis- 
| eases are apt to become more prevalent. Careshould 
| be proportionably observed. It is time now to begin 
| to avoid the night air in our climate, and to live in 
| all things temperetely; at all times this is w holesome— 
‘but in August and September it is indispensable to good 
| health and spirits. 

| Spirirs evate. With blessings such as the peo- 
' ple of this favored land are blessed with,—peace,— 
_plenty,—health,—and freedom,—why should we not 
| be a happy people? 

| We have been imprudent, and are in heavy finan- 
cial difficulties. 
True, too true. 





Few can pronounce it true with 


| the price of our imprudence has been nearly exact- 
‘ed to the fullamount. The people have suffered,— 
/but the measure of their suffering (with individual 
exceptions, numerous, and unavoidable),—the mea- 
‘sure of the sufferings of the great body of the peo- 
| ple, from this cause, is nearly accomplished. The 
' sacrifice has been made, the price paid, and the coun- 
l|try is now about resuming a wholesome condition 
of things. Trade, based upon bona fide capital, is 
| gradually resuming its legitimate channels. 
| ‘The vast resources of this whole country have for 
'some years been unnaturally cramped by the disas- 
‘ters entailed upon it through the folly of both go- 
| vernment and people. On the approach of the evil 
day, instead of taking wholesome and timely mea- 
sures to avert, or if it would come, toremedy the 
case, the contending parties seemed to become only 
the more furious. hatever remedy One party pro» 
posed was sure to be unceasingly opposed by the 
other, and if possible, rendered altogether unavail- 
ing. Credit, whether of individuals, communitiea, 
dr of the state, was most wantonly, wickedly sported 
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with, until even repudiation came to be an avowed 
policy with some people! 

But the darkest hour, we verilv believe, has gone 
by. Day dawns once more. We are looking to 
neither this nor that political man—to one or the 
other of the political parties, as we pronounce our 
firm persuasion that a better condition of things is 
just before us, has commenced, and will be here soon 
with innumerable blessings to the American people, 
if they will but hold on to the present policy in our fo- 
reign relations. The rich resources of our vast do- 
main, the superabundant product of every soil, and 
the mineral wealth below the surface,—nay, the 
manufactures too, the product of Yankee ingenuity, 
‘now seeking for profitable markets all round the 
globe, and even in the London market, impelled by 
“Yankee enterprize,” will bring us out of our diff- 
culties. The product must and will tell. What do 
we want that we have not? Europe has refused us 
credit. fora while? Let them keep their coinif they 
can. ‘The American government owes them nothing. 
The American merchants owe them less now than 
at any prior period since the war of 1814. The 
American states owe them some few millions, and 
they must and will proceed to pay off the debt. 

That they can do so, we have no manner of doubt; 
that they will do so, we have full and renewed faith. 
This is a federal republic of ours. The govern- 
ments of the states are identified with the public 
opinion, as well as with the interests of the people of 
the states. The people in the main are honest, and 
will see that their governmentshall do what is right, 
whatever party may rule. It was actual difficulties 
which prevented the states from promptly complying 
with their engagements— such difficulties, financial, 
of people and states, as have seldom been visited up- 
on any people. Yetthey are but temporary. The 
most of them we have lived through. A renewed, 
well earned and substantial confidence in our coun- 
try, and in our countrymen, has already been par- 
tially achieved. Government stock is at a handsome 
remnium. Foreigners are at our counting rooms so- 
iciting orders with offers of the most liberal credits. 
The means of payment are obvious enough to them. 
What they require of our crops of cotton and tobac- 
co, of our American provisions, and our Yankee no- 
tions, even down to wooden clocks,* are all to be 
paid for and they would not like to encounter anoth- 
er year of such heavy drain upon their specie. The 
altitude of denying credit to American securities will 
not be maintained much longer. 
Meantime domestic trade has revived very sensi- 
bly. Things weara less gloomy aspect—: eviving 
spirit is evinced in aimust every direction. The ave- 
res 
activity. The receipts for toll upon ali the high- 

Ways vi COmmerce contrast very advantageously 

with those of the two years past—and promise a 

handsome result of the year’s busipess,—as weil as 

au reward for those especial investinents 


{irade begin once more to exhibit their wounted | 


of the Union as may be compatible with the duties to any person w 
of his office. 


party. 


FINANCIAL. The seven millions loan. The New 
York Messenger, says: ‘The manner of advertising 





in Wall street, and a business friend of the secretary 


and may be referred to by the next congress as a, 
singular transaction. It is certain that before any | 
notice was published for the loan, Mr. Secretary. 
Spencer saw the parties in this city, and at the in-. 
terview had the plan marked out of the whole ope- 
ration. Much is said of the one cent over and above 
101 which leads a casual observer to believe that 
the house referred to had an inkling of the highest | 
sum offered above par. An eighth in addition would 


to our knowledge, decided the fate of a seven mil- 

lion loan. | 
Let us, however, helieve that there was no collu- 

sion or connivance in the matter, that the one cent 

was a guess and a fortunate hit, there is no diversity 

of opinion as to the fact that the secretary of the 
treasury in negotiating this loan has been decidedly | 
overreached, that he has exhibited no financial skill 

in the matter, and that the people have lost by this 

operation $350,000, and this we shall show beyond 

doubt or contradiction. Atthe very threshold of this | 
u:quiry Mr. Spencer may say, ‘'I did better than Mr. | 
Forward, my predecessor in office; he could get no, 
bid for the loan above par.” That is true, but since | 
Mr. Forward left the department, we have had an, 
addition of many millions in gold and silver imported | 
for the investment. Capital in Europe isso plentiful | 
that three per cent. interest cannot be obtained on, 
loans, and although our state credit is not good 

abroad, the credit of the United States has not suf- 
ferred, as the offers for the loan from foreign capi- 
talists abundantly prove. With one hundred and ten 
millions of specie in the country waiting for invest- 
ment, could there be a doubt in the mind of a sound 
financier that a seven millions, loan could command 
a handsome premium? What then was the obvious 
duty of Mr. Secretary Spencer? Evidently to give 
time for persons to offer for the loan throughout the 
Union. Sixty days notice is short enough for the 
citizens of twenty-six states to make their tenders, 
but the secretary limits the time to ten or twelve 
days, ‘This was evidently the suggestion of the party 
interested to prevent competition, and the secretary 
should have so understood it. Had he given notice 
that citizens would have sixty days to transmit to the 
department their applications for the stock, in sums 
not under $5,000, he would have had bids tor twenty 
millions, ata premium, varying be'ween ]04 and 105 





We have clipped a number of articles from the 
papers of the lust few mails by way of fortifyving the 
foregoing remarks,—or rather showing the sources 
from which we predicated them, but a brief note 
from our foreman, ‘copy suf——,” places them at 
least upon the postponemont. 





PRESIDENT TYLER accompanied hy the post 
master general and his family, embarked on board 
the Oceola, on the 25th, on his way to the Rip Raps, 
upon a visit for health and recreation. 

President Tyler, we learn from the George- 
town correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, offici- 
ated on the 24th instant, at the annual exhibition 
of the female academy of the Convent of the Visita- 
tion, and presented the premiums to the meritori- 
ous—occasionally snatching a premium hims:lf Trom 
some of the aspirants ‘‘who turned away pouting and 
wiping their mouths, as much as to say “1 wish you 
would behave yourself,” which produced considerable 
merriment throughout the hall.” 

The Cincinnati Republican publishes an invitation 
from citizens of Cincinnati and Hamilton county, to 
the president of the United States, to visit that city 
during September next. This invitation is not based 
on 


great extent, many differences of interest exist and 


the wants of the people are various, to reconcile which, 
the chief magistrate should visit as many sections 





*The me of the Albany Evening Journal, who went 
out in the packet ship George Washington, a few weeks 
since, writes: “We have éwo thousand wooden clocks on 
board! ‘These notions are of Massachusetts fabrication, 
and find, I am informed, a ready market with John Bull. 


The purchasers are amongst the humblest of the mid 


dle classes, who form clubs of 12,15, or 20, paying six 

nee for the purchase of clucks, which are drawn for 
by ad These 
muay be said 10 be striking specimens of Yaukee notous, 


lottery, ii each adventurer gets a clock.” 


rsonal feeling in favor of the president, but 
the object is stated to be, that as the country is of 


(it wall be 110) and instead of $340,000 going into 
| the px kets of a single banking house, the govern- 
ment would have had the premium. As this ts the 
first financial demonstration of Mr. Spencev’s ability, 
and as the presses in his interest have been lavish 
of their encomiums on his great =kill, we think this 
seven millions loan is an awiul failure, supposing 
that there has been no secret manage:nent in the bu- 
siness. But we would ask where did John C. Spen- 
cer acquire any knowledge of finances? Where in- 
deed? {ndustry and application have been more than 
once mistaken in Mr. Spencer for extraordinary ta- 
lent. Twice he was a candidate for co. ptrolier of 
this state, and twice he was rejected for that otlice 
by his own political friends, they preferring Bates 
Cooke in the first instance, and Juhn A. Collyer in the 
second. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT.—Reeutations. 
plications are frequently presented at the treasury 


certificates of stock, or payment of treasury drafts, 


ments: 


knowledge of the applicant. 





It is signed without distinction of certificate, draft, or note so alleged to hav 
or destroyed, the full value thereof on de 
interest until paid; and also, to pay to 
States any sum which shall appear to h 
) roneously paid to such claimant pursua 
this loan—the very unusually short notice given to re- application with interest until paid. 
ceive tenders, the prompt payment required of the ment is to be executed in the prese 
sums subscribed, and the one cent over and above one | or district attorney of the U 
hundred and one, which secured the loan to a banker of a supreme or superior court of any 


In consequence of the imperfect form in which ap-| 
department of the United States for the renewal of 


or treasury notes, lost or destroyed, the secretary of each year, for that and other years. 
the treasury has given notice that every such appli- 
cation must be accompanied by the following docu- 


1. A statement, on oath or affirmation, by the ap- 
plicant, showing the time, place, and all other cir-| States, whose letters are ;ublished in the Liverpo 
cumstances attending the loss or destruction of the | Times, writes from New York: 
certificate, draft, or note, with its letter, number, | 
date, umount, the rate of interest it bears; the time! tory and engineering establishment at Lowell. 
to which interest, if any, has been paid; in whose fa-| place which has sprung u 
vor it was issued; when made payable; together | years, is now made intoa city, with its quunicipé 
with every other particular relating to it, within the | corporation, &c., and a beautitul city 


2. An instrument in writing to be signed by the! mostly of red brick, and as clean and neat 
applicant, with two sureties, reciting the particulars they were built yesterday. 
hereinbefore specified, by which such applicant and the factories are altogether a dillerent rac: 
his sureties shall yointly and severally egree to pay. factory girla, they are welj educated, Jud 


ho may establish a valid claim t, the 


© been log 
mand, with 
the Uniteg 
ave heen er. 
nt to the Said 
Such instry. 
nee of a judge 
nited States, or a Judge 
' State, b 
whom the sufficiency of the sureties, in double the 


of the treasury, are subjects of conversation onchange, amount claimed, must be certified. 


3. A copy ofa public advertisement of the los, 
or destruction, of the certificate, draft or no 
made by the party in a newspaper published ato, 
near the place of such loss or destruction aeCOnpa 
nied by the affidavit of the printer or pubtisher o 
the same that the said advertisement had been jp, 
serted in the said paper for six consecutive weeks, 


A TREASURY REPORT. A writer who sign 


Me, 





have created no suspicion, but a cent has never before, “4 member of the 27th Congress,” to a communication 


which we find in the National Intelligencer, says. 
“At the last session of congress the secretary of the 
treasury was required to make a statement of th 
condition of the treasury, which has at last beep 
published. Insome respects that report is totally » 
variance with both the spirit and letter of the requis 
sition, and most unfairly and uncandidly presents 
facts to the prejudiceof the majority of the lag 
congress. By the terms of the resolution calling fo 
information, among other things, the secretary isre. 
quired to state “the amount of appropriations fir 
each year, from the 4th March, 1829, to the 4) 
March, 1843, exclusive of the public debt and trug 
funds.”” Now, by the terms of this resolution, s 
very explicit, no one could possibly be deceived, 
The amount of money appropriated ‘for each yar, 
during a succession of years, commencing the 4th 
March, 1829, and ending 4th March, 1843, is what 
every individual who is capable of reading the Eng. 
lish language will understand to be meant. Indeed 
itis impossible to employ words which could con 
vey the idea more clearly. The manner of answer fi 
ing itis not by giving “the amount of appropriations 
for each year,”’ but the amount of appropriation bilk 


pass din each year for the support of that and othr 


and different years, By this ustrue and unfair mode 
of answering this plain and simple call—for every 
one knows that it could have been answered with no 
difficulty whatever—the last congress are made to 
appear to have appropriated more money for the 
support of government during the year beginning 4h 
March, 1842, and ending 4th March, 1843, than ha 
been appropriated in any year since 1829 two yean 
only excepted. The note appended states that in 
the appropriations of 1843 are included those reach 
ing to the 30th June, 1844; but this was not what 
congress meant or said. ‘They desired to show the 
economy of each year, and their intention has who 
ly failed from the manner of answering the call. 

The appropriations for the support of governmett, 
from 4th March, 1842, to 4th March, 1843, wer 
passed between those periods: and the appropri 
tions for the year 1843, and down to 30th June, 184, 
were likewise passed within the same period, though 
at different sessions; and these amounts are stated 
in reply to the question, What is the amount of ap 
propriations for the year from 4th March, 1342.10 
4th March, 1843? and the answer given is $46,399 
509 54! While, from the report of the clerk of the 
house of representatives the appropriations for I# 
were (exclusive of post office department) $19,469 
290 82; and for the year 1843, and down to the Jul 
June, 1844, being a year anda half, are only $4 
669,185 71! 

This answer of the secretary is wholly unsatisi# 
tory, and the country will so regard it; and those wh 
‘prepared it cannot escape the just animadversiol 
of the people for this attempt at political trickery" 
official reports. Congress demands to know 1 
amount appropriated for each year, and the depatt 
| ment replies by stating the amount appropriated! 
The trick 1s 
small to pass off well. 


! 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURES, &-. , 
A Liverpool merchant who 1s travelling in the 
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i which is far superior to anything of the kind I have 


B much in Russia; he was sent on a special mission by 














=< —__-- 
their appearance, dress, and manners, some of them 
pre the daughters of clergymen, and many are the 
jaughters of respectable farmers from the country 


d Lowell. 
aroun * ’ * . * * 


“The people of Boston are remarkably grave, 

arcely a smile to be seen on their countenances, 
and all their conversation is of the same character. 
The Americans learn all they can from the English, 
and try to go beyond us in everything; they value 
the good opinions of Englishmen, and feel acutely 
whenever we speak ill of them; but they do not care 
for the good or bad opinion of any other people on 


rth. 
“[ saw the states’ navy-yard, stores, and engines, 
and machinery for spinning and twisting cables, 


genin England. The Americans are growing their 
own hemp on the Mississippi; and the foreman of the 
rope-walk says, that it is much superior, and will 
stand a much higher test than the Russian hemp. and 
that the cables they make are very much better and 
stronger than the best they can get from England. 

“[ have just seen a gentleman who has travelled 


the United States government to the emperor of 
Russia, for the purpose of opening an intercourse 
between the two countries, for the supply of Russia 
with machinery for manufacturing. He came to 
England to order machinery to the amount of §200,- 
000, but found he could not send it away on aceount 
of our laws prohibiting its exportation; in conse- 
quence this machinery was manufactured in the U. 
States, and sent to Russia; orders were then sent to 
the states for $500,000 worth. This was sent, and 
now they are making an almost unlimited quantity. 
This is the natural consequence of our absurd re- 
strictive policy; and this is the progress America is 
making in all those things on which we are in the 
habitof priding ourselves. The American and Rus- 
sian governments are on the very best terms; and 
they are carrying ona trade with each other mutual- 
ly beneficial.” 


TdE MINERAL LANDS OF LAKE SUPE- 
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injury, having their guns all the while cocked, rea- 
dy to fire. Tne Indians had also killed Lashapel, 
the U. S. interpreter, who had been in that country 
for 25 years; Captain Blue, first chief of the Paw- 
nee Tappages, and father-in-law of the interpreter; 
a son-in-law of the old chief Moulin, and several 
other chiefs and braves, young men, women, and 
children. It is also stated, that out of 41 lodges, 2] 
of the largest were burnt, and most of the horses 
were stolen or killed on the spot. The Pawnee In- 
dians had left their villages to go on their spring 
hunt. Willow Creek, from whence this letter is 
dated, is 150 miles up the Platte rver,and the Sioux 
are 250 miles above it. These Indians have exhibit- 
ed hostile feelings on several occasions during the 
winter, and this attack on the Pawnees had heen ex- 
pected for some time. We are told that the United 
States are bound, by treaty stipulation to protect the 
Pawnee tribes from such invasions, and are surpris- 
ed that some efforts have not been made to prevent 
these murders. If the Indians are not entitled to 
protection, certainly those in the employ of the go- 
vernment may claim it. 


ee 


THE GRAYDINDIAN COUNCIL. Tah-le-quah, 
June 18, 1843. About 4,000 persons neet here daily, 
2.500 of whom are fed at the public tables. The 
others quarter at private houses here and in the neigh- 
horhood. The council comprises 212 individuals, re- 
presenting 18 tribes, as follows, viz: Cherokee, 17; 
Creek and Seminole, 62; Chickasaw, 12; Osage, 9; 
Delaware, 24; Shawnee, 18; Kickapoo, 4; Iowa, 5; 
Pottawattomie, 24; Chippewa, 4; Stockbridge, 6; 
Wichetaw, 1; Prankashaw, 2; Wea, 6; Seneca, 10; 
Peoria, 6; Ottowa, 4. 


THE INDIANS OF OHIO. The last of the na- 
tives that remained in that state, consisted of the 
Rear. Deer. Snake, Eagle. Turtle. and Snapping Tur- 
tle tribes, 650 in number, arrived at Cincinnati. Ohio, 
on the 18th instant, on their way to the Kanzas 
river. They came from Crawford county, Ohio, 
where they had a reservation relingnised to the go- 
vernment. receiving therefor 148,000 acres on the 





RIOR. We were nota little astonished, the other 
day, at reading an extract from the Mineral Point 
Free Press, that Mr. John D. Ansly, has obtained a 
permit from the government of the United States to 
locate twenty-seven sections of land in the copper 
region above Lake S:uperior—these 27 sections ein- 
brace a tract of country twenty-seven miles square! 
We were not aware that the government had the 
power lo grant a permit of such magnitude; and 
even if the power is conferred by the constitution or 
inany other way, the impolicy of asserting it in such 
eases as the one in question, must certainly manifest 
itself to every reflecting mind. The copper region 
around Lake Superior, is represented by scientific 
gentlemen to be of immense value; and we know that 
avery large number of people, many of whom are 
experienced miners, have made extensive prepara- 
tions to explore that country, with the view of lo- 
cating there and developing its mineral resources. 
But the government, in conferring this prodigious 
monopoly upon a single individual, has, as we con- 


ceive, completely blasted all their hopes and prose | 


pects, and has opposed an irresistible barrier to their 
thterprise and industry. We have not learned upon 
What terms this permit was given, nor is there any 
period designated, as we can see, at which the jease 
expires; from which fact we presume, it 1s to con- 
linue dsring the natural lifetime of Mr. Ansly; if so, 


the evil will be doubly great, as it wall virtuaily de- | 


barall persons of the right of going upon any por- 
tion of the immense domain thus ceded, without the 
€xpress permission of the individual upon whom all 
ls wealth, real and prospective, has been reckless! 
showered. 

Mr. Ansly advertises that he will proceed ina 
short time to Lake Superior, and offers to adventur- 
fs and ininers, who may feel disposed to accum»a- 
by him, grants of land in his mining districts upon 
the most reasonavle terms. 

he government may yet regret this transaction. 
Dubuque Express 

WESTERN INDIANS—Hostiirtes. The St. 

uis Era, the 13th says: We have been permitted 
0 seea letter from the United States Blacksmith, at 
Misa Creek, (Pawnee county) to his friend, in 

i$ city, dated on the 29th of June, giving an ac- 
fount of the murders committed by the Sioux Jn- 
Bia upon the Pawnees, and upon the wife of the 
ae ith. His wife was shoton ‘luesday moin- 
ee? the 27th, about 7 o’clock. The husband had 
NMdeavored to save her, by shutting her up in the 


op, but she had not time to bolt the door, and it 
Whines She was killed, and they fell to 
‘pping the blacksmith, without doing him serious 


Was burst open. 


Kansas river with the addition of §10.000 for the ex 
| penses of removal. $126,090 for their improvements 
land an annuity of $13.000. $590 of which is to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of schools. They are also 
to havea blacksmith, and an assistant, with every 
necessary implement. They were to leave Cincinnati 
for Westport, Mo., where they will pass a consider- 
able time with the tribe of Shawnees. Many of them 
are well educated, and the whole number give evi- 
dences of much advancement in civilization and re- 
finement. 


THE ARMY. 

Deserters. Onthe 30th inst. two soldiers de- 
serted fromthe U. S. Barracks, at Buffalo, N. Y. and 
took a boat to cross to Canada, but were discovered 
and pursued. Both jumped overboard to drown 
themselves, as they afterwards said, but one was 
safely landed with a scoop net by a fisherman, and 
'the other was dragged from the water by the hair of 
|his head. 





ae a —_ — 


Ist Artillery.—2d Lieut. C. L. Kilburn, transfer- 
red to the 3d -artillery. 

3d Artillery.—Lieut. Col. Gates has been order- 
ed to the command of Oglethrope Barracks, at Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

3d Artillery. —Captain W. Wall has been ordered 
to join his company at Fort Moultrie, Charleston, 
S.C., and to perform in addition the duties of A. 
Q. M. 

4th Artillery.—Lient. Col. Payne has assumed 
command of Fort McHenry, Baltimore. 

[.drmy and Navy Chronicle. 


THE NAVY. 

The Hon. Davi Hensuaw, the new secretarv of 
the navy, reached Washington on the 21st from Bos- 
ton having heen delaved by indisposition. 

Deatu or Com. Pinknam. We learn from the 
Norfolk Beacon that com. Alex. B. Pinkham of the 
U.S. navy, died at his residence on the 23d near the 
navy yard Gosport, leaving a wife and three children. 
He was a native of Massachusetts, distingvished for 
noble qualities and great professional skill and ac- 
complishments. 

The United States frigate Constitution was at Ma- 
cao on the 12th of April, to sail the same day for the 
U. States, all well. 

The United States Vandalia, Captain McCluney 
was dispatched hy Commodore Dallas from the port 
of Chagres, to convey Lieutenant Little, of H. B. M. 
ship Vindictive, to Kingston, Jamaica where the V. 
arrived on the J9th ult. The officers were enter- 
tained with dinners and parties by the army and navy 
officers at Fort Roval. On the Ist instant the V. 
sailed again for Chagres. Lieutenant Little had 
urgent despatches for the British government from 
the Pacific, in relation to the late occupation of Ta- 
hiti, and he found no British vessel at Chazres in 
which to embark, in consequence of which Commo- 
dore Dallas detached the Vandalia on this agreeable 
trip. 

The United States ship Vincennes, Captain Buch- 
anan, was at Vera Cruz on the 20th ult. to sail next 
day on a cruize in the guif, on the 15th she was 
boarded in the gulf, bound for Pensacola. All well. 

The United States sloop of war Levant, Hugh N. 
Page commander, just fitted for sea, is expected to 
sail from Norfolk, Virginia, in a few days, the vessel 
and crew is said to be in fine condition and well dis- 
ciplined. By the temperance resolve of *‘all hands,” 
spirituous liquors have been banished from the ship, 
except in the surgeon’s department. The crew have 
stopped the r grog, and the officers abolished the use 
of wine tn their messes. 

The United States brig Bainbridge, Lieut. Johnson, 
arrived at St. Thomas the 10th inst. in 17 days from 
Norfolk, was to leave in a day or two for the Spon- 
ish Main, and be at Pensacola by the middle of Sep- 
tember. All well. 

The U.S. line of battle ship Franklin left the Brook- 
lyn navy yard on Wednesday morning in tow of two 
steam boats, through the Sound, for Buston, where she 
is to be repuired. 

The U. S. brig Boxer. Lieut. Com. Bullus arrived 
at Nassau, N. P. on the Sth inst. from a cruize—all 
well. 

PROMOTIONS. 








Mititary Departments. Some changes having 
recently been made in the commanding officers of the 
military departments, we annex a corrected list of 
them: 

No. 1.—Colonel Twiggs, headquarters Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss., during the suiamer months, and New Or- 
leans in the winter. 

No. 2.—Brigadier General Z. Taylor, headquarters 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

N. 3.—Major General Gaines, headquarters St. 
Louis, Mo. 

No. 4.—Brigadier General Brady, Detroit, Mich. 

No. 5.—Brigadier General Wool, Troy, N. Y. 

No. 6 —Cwlone! J. B. Crane, Portsmouth, N. H. 

No. 7.—Colonel J. B. Watbach. Fort Monroe, Va. 

No. 8—Brigadier General Armistead, Fort Moul- 
trie, S C. 

No. 9.—Brigadier General Worth, St Augustine, 
E. F. 


Mirirary Acapemy. The following named offi- 
cers have been detailed for duty at the Military Aca- 
demy, to take effect on the lst September: 

Officers ordered. 

2d Lietenant J. Gorcas, ordinance. 

2d Lieutenant H. A. Allen, 2d artillery. 

2d Lieutenant A. P. Stewart, 3d artillery. 

2d Lieutenant A. P. Howe, 4th artillery. 

Officers relieved. 

Ist Lieutenant W. B. Blair, 2d artillery. 

Brevet Captain G. Taylor, 3d artillery. 

Ist Lieutenant E. J. Steptoe. 34 artillery. 

Ist Lieutenant A. I. Shiras, 4th artillery. 

Rifles — Resignation of 2d Lieut. William Robert- 
son accepted July 10, 








Commander W. K. Latimer, to te 
| Captain. 

Lieut. Charles Wilkes to be Commander. 

Lieut. Elisha Peck, to be Commander. 

Passed Mid. J shn N. Maffit, Washington Gwath- 
i;mey, Wm. Ronckendorf, Win. Beverly, John Hall, 
Francis Lawry, Wm. E. Le Roy, and Maxwell 
Woodhull, to be Lieutenants. 

Orpvers. Lieuts. D. McDougal an T. M. A. Cra- 
ven to the Falmonth—Lieuts A. Lewis, furlough. 
Midshipman V. B. Morgan, to the Phanix, W. H. 
Jameson, to receiving ship, Norfolk. 

















STATES OF THE UNION. 








VERMONT. 

The “democrat” state convention has appointed 
delegates to the Baltimore convention, favorable to 
the nomination of Martin Van Buren for the presi- 
dency. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sronmvcton Raw Roan. An offer has been made 
by the Boston and Provideace Railroad Co. to lease 
the Stonington railroad for a term of ninety-nine 
years, and pay an annual rent therefore of $73,000, 
keeping the road in perfect repair, and restoring it to 
the company in the same condition at the expiration 
of the lease. One of the stipulations connected with 
the offer is that the company shall reduce its stock 
and loans, now amounting to $2,600,000, to $1,300,- 
QUO; and at a late meeting of tie stockholders, wutiio- 
rity was fully given to the directors of the Stoi.ingtoa 
company, to carry all shese measures into effect. 
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The consequence of this arrangement wil’ be that 
the stock and loans of the company, which are now 
worth only 32 per cent. will be worth the par of the 
reduced capital, or $50 per share for the stock, and 
$50 per $100 for the loan, at which rates they will 
yield an income of six percent per annum. The 
joan-holders have agreed to surrender their certifica- 
tes of loan, and receive in lieu thereof new certifica- 
tes for one half the amount. 


The board of directors of the Stonington railroad 
company have not yet exercised the power granted 
to them, and the question has been asked of us by a 
friend possessing an interest in the stock, why they 
should hesitate in perfecting an arrangement so clear- 
ly for the interest of the company? We answer that 
there can be tn, our opinion but one motive and we 
will endeavor to explain what it is; the whole num- 
ber of shares of Stonington is 13,000. A certain 
clique in New York, who are also a majority of the 





Directors, own of this stock about 7,300 shares. 
The Girard Bank, of this city, 4,000 
A private stockholder 1,000 

12,300 


leaving actually but 700 shares in other hands. 

A tempting opportunity is therefore offered for a 
corner, and the object in delaying to carry out the 
powers delegated to them, must be to get as large a 
number of shorts as possible—-that is contracts for 
the delivery of the stock at a future day—and when 
they have accomplished this, to close with the Bos- 
ton and Providence Co., and carry the stock up to 
their own price.—We have our data for this state- 
ment from a source to be relied upon. 

[Phil. U. S. Gazette. 


_-- 


NEW YORK. 

ConsTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. A writer in the N. 
York Evening Post is for having a convention for re- 
mocelling the state constitution. ‘The judiciary, he 
thinks, especially wants remodelling. Several of the 
papers of the state are discussing the question, as to 
the propriety of removing the property qualification 
now required to give the right of suffrage to the co- 
loured people of the state. It is warmly advocated 
by some and opposed by others. The Evening Post, 
(V. B.) blames the whigs for introducing that clause 
into the constitution;—the N. York American blames 
Mr. Van Buren and his party for it. The Courier 
and Enquirer is for retaining it there. 

ALMS HOUSE AND PRISON sTaATisTics. Total num- 
ber in alms house department July 8th, 1843, inclu- 
ding 328 in hospital, 336 in lunatic asylum Black- 
well’s Island, and 762 at Long Island farms and nur- 
series. 2,886 

Recapitulation. 
In alms house hospital, Bellevue 
In alms house lunatic asylum, Blackwell’s 

Island, 

In alms house, Long Island, nurseries and 
farms, 


328 
336 
752--1,416 





Total in alms house proper, Bellevue 1,470 
Prisons. 
In female penitentiary, Bellevue, 61 
Do. Do Blackwell’s Island, 300 
In male Do Do 294 
In city prison 139 
Total number in prisons 794 
Total number in alms house department 2,886 
Total number supported, 3,680 


Pouiticat. An editorial article in the Courier 
and Enquirer, indicates that the whigs of the 
atate of New York design to allow the approaching 


election in that state to go “by default” in favor of | 


their opponents, and to reserve themselves for the 
great contest in 1844. Such the article asserts was 
the conclusion of the leading whigs in Louisiana, 
also, prior to the late election! 


THE OLDEN Time. New York (New Amsterdam) 
in the time of the Dutch government. The first school 
established in New York was the house of one Gouert 
Coerten. a side chamber of the old city hall, and the 
name of the master was Harmanus Van Hoboken.— 
The first academy and classical school was openedjin 
1659, under the direction of Carolus Curtins, a mas- 
ter sent out by the Dutch West India company, at a 
salary of 200 guilders. 


The first city watch, which was-called the “trated 
watch” consisted of 6 men, and was established in 
1653. In 1658 a permanent system of watch police 
was established. The watch consisted of 8 men, 
and there were 4 on duty at a time, relieving each 
other from sun down to sun rise. 


The first fire police was established in 1648. Fire 
wardens were appointed in 1750, and ordinances for 


regulating the mode of building, between 1650 and 





1656. In 1657, it was resolved to send to Holland 
for 250 leather buckets; but the great length of time 
which must elapse before they could be obtained, in- 
duced the authorities to make an effort to have the 
buckets made in New York. Proposals were issued 
and all the shoemakers in the town, being 4, were re- 
quired to offer, for the contract. After some months 
delay the authorities received answers as follows:— 
Coenraet Ten Eyck. “was not minded to undertake 
the work.” Peter Van Haalen had no materials.— 
Ultimately, Remoute Remoutzew, the most promi- 
nent shoemaker of that date, agreed to make 100 of 
the buckets at 6 guilders and 2 stuyverseach. Anan 
Van Lair, agreed on same terms for 50 more. For 
120 years after this time, every house-keeper in this 
city was compelled to have buckets in his house, 
whieh was giver, out to the citizens, or carried to 
the fire, when the bells rang for fire; and in morning 
after the fire, were regularly collected at the old city 
hall and re-delivered to the house-keepers. 





MARYLAND. 

CHESAPEAKE AND Onlo cANAL. ‘T'wo weeks since 
we extracted from the Frederick Exaniiner a state- 
ment saying that the board of directors had declined 
to contract for the completion of the canal to Cum- 
berland, until the pleasure of-the legislature should 
be farther ascertained; but in the Chronicle page of 
the same number, we congratulated the people of 
the state upon the fact which we ascertained from 
that morning’s American that acontract had been made, 


and that the work would be immediately commenc- 
ed. 


We regret now to announce that a disagreement has 
taken place between the directors and the president of 
the company. The latter on his own responsibility, 
authorised as he supposed himself to be, we presume, 
by the scope of the powers conferred on him by his 
appointment, actually contracted with T. W. Leston 
and J. Rutter, for the completion of the work to 
Cumberland, and subsequently to the Savage River. 
The contractors in virtue of this engagement, as we 


learn, actually commenced the work last Monday | postponement of the liens and priorities of the stat 


week. Onascertaining this, the board of directors 
were convened on the following Thursday at Frede- 
rick. The Frederick Herald furnishes the follow- 
ing eccount of their proceedings: 

There were present Messrs. Coale, of Frederick; 
Price, of Allegany; Tilghman and Wharton, of 
Washington; Burkhart, of Virginia, and Ingle, of 
Washington city. The president, Gen. McNeill, 
laid before the board a statementin reference to the 
contract made for completing the canal, and after 
making a statement of the circumstances under 
which he had executed the same and his reasons for 
doing so, he retired from the chamber, and the board 
proceeded to act. 


An order was immediately passed by the board to 
submit the contract entered into by the president on 
behalf of the company, to J. M. Coale, and Wm. 
Price, esqs. with a request that they furnish a writ- 
ten opinion as to its legal force and effect, and also 
to state what action 1s necessary on the part of the 
board to annul the same. These gentlemen immedi- 
ately transmitted an opinion to the board, in which 
they state that although the ‘‘president and directors, 
or a majority of them assembled,” have power to 
make contracts, &c , and “‘although the instrument 
in question be signed by the president of the compa- 
ny and sealed with its corporate seal, yet the courts 
may look behind the seal, and if it has been affixed 
without the authority of a majority of the “presi- 
dent and directors assembled” and that fact be made 
affirmatively to appear, the instrument is nulland 
void.” 

The opinion further says: 

“It appearing from the facts submitted to us that 
no authority was given by a majority of the presi- 
dent and directors of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
company to the president to sign or affix the corpo- 
rate seal of the company to the instrument in ques- 
tion, and that they never agreed or assented to said 
contract, nor authorized the same to be made, it is 
perfectly competent for the board, if they see fit, 
now to disaffirm the same and render it null and 
void.” 


The board then unanimously passed the following 
preamble and resolutions: | 

Whereas, According to the charter of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal company—the power “to 
agree with any person or persons to cut canals, &c.” 
—is conferred exclusively on the ‘president and di- 
rectors or a majority of them assembled.” And 
whereas it appears that the president of this compa- 
ny has of his own mere motion and without authori- 
ty, signed, and with the corporate seal of this com- 
pany, sealed a contract or articles of agreement, in 
the name of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal compa- 
ny with Thos. W. Letson and John Rutter for the 





completion of the unfinished portion of the 
ing between Dam No. 6 and Cumberland; 

And whereas this board entertain decided and s 
rious objections to said contract— 

Because its terms and provisions are substantia}}, 
the same as those which have been heretotore te 
jected by the board. 

Because it ‘pledges and appropriates,” ‘qlj rep 
nues and effects” of the company without reservatio 
or restriction for the payment of the Principal an 
interest of the bonds that may he issued under jt 
subject only to existing liens which cover only the 
“nett revenues” and property, thereby at once dg 
priving the company of the entire and only mean, 
which it possesses of keeping up the navigation of 
the canal, or paying the salaries of the officers, gy 
perintendents, lock keepers and other agents of the 
company. 

Because the reservation “not exceeding twenty 
centum” provided to ensure the faithful performanes 
of the work is within that sum, made entirely depen 
denton the opinion of the president and chief eng; 
neer, contrary to all former usage of the company, 

Because no penalty or forfeiture is provided; 
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case of the nonperformance of the contract, on the 
part of the said contractors, and no guarantee {o 
its fulfilment on their part: Because although it 
provided in the third section of said contract, thot 
the work therein contemplated shall be commence 
by said contractors within sixty days after they shal 
be required to doso yet from the whole scope and 
object of said articles of agreement. as well as fro 
the express language of the conclusion of said sec 
tion, it appears that they are not to be required tg 
enter on the execution of the same until “mean 
can be procured for that purpose, or the liens or prig 
orities of the state of Maryland existing on the reg 
venues of the company can be moved or postpone 
in favor of the bonds to be issued under the provi 
sions of sais contract.” 

Recause the execution of said contract would | 
the opinion of the board, increase the difficulties of 
procuring, if indeed it did not entirely prevent 


















of Maryland. 

Because there is no provision in the said contrac 
authorising the company to annul the same afte 
thirty days notice, at any time within twelve montis 
after the date of the said contract on the paymento 
one per cent. damages upon the unexpended portion 
of the work,” as recommended by the stockholder 
at their general meeting on the 6th June last. 


Because there is no time expressly stipulated for 
the completion of said work, but it is only provide 
that *‘it shall not be required to be done within two 
years after its commencement.” 


Because according to the provisions of said coatrac 
the completion of the canal can in no importat 
manner be secured or expedited by entering into tie 
same at this time. 

Because this board have entertained and still do 
entertain the opinion which is fortified by proposals 
heretofore made and now on file in this office, that tl 
means be placed in their hands or the Jiens and pr 
orities of the state be postponed in favor of bonds to 
be issued for the purpose, that the canal can bel 
nished to Cumberland at a cost considerably lower 
than the price in said contract stipulated to be pait, 
and fully as early as istherein contemplated. — 

Because a due respect to the rights and opinionso! 
the state of Maryland require that this company 
should forbear to enter into any contract predicated 
and dependent upona surrender of important inte 
rests, until after said state shall have announced i! 
consent thereto, by legislative enactment, 


Because the execution of said contract would ip 
the opinion of this board increase the difficulty o 
obtaining a waiver or postponement of the liens of 
priorities of the state, if indeed it should not have 
the effect of entirely preventing it. 


Because ihe provision in said contract in regard to 
the extension of the work in the direction of Savage 
River, imposes obligations on the company that ma} 
at some future period prove vexatious: they are 
all events calculated to prevent future competitio? 
in case it be found expedient hereafter to make suc 
extension, and ‘impair the free action of the comp® 
ny. 
Because the provision of said contract in reference 
to the extension of the work to the mouth of Savage 
would, were the same ratified by the board, bind an 
oblige the company to pay for the same according lo 
an estimate of its cost made some fifteen years 29° 
and confine them to a mode of the constructio 
thereof, which has long since been abandoned. 


Because the said contract isnot in the form whies 
has been matured by the experience and establishé 
by the uniform usage of this company in pegart 
the letting of work on the canal, and is moreover 
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cient in numerous provisions and details which 
re kee hitherto found important to the interests 
of the commany; and which ought not to be omitted 


in a contract of so much magnitude as the present. 


And whereas, this board conceive the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars, evenif the same were 


really expended, as altogether insufficient ‘to render 


the unfinished portion of the canal navigable’? in 
gny manner, and can perceive no benefit arising 
from the present expenditure of that sum of money 
which can for a moment outweigh their objections 
to the other provisions contained in said contract as 
jereinbefore stated. 

Therefore resolved, That the president of this com- 
any in signing in his official capacity the said arti- 
cles of agreement purporting to have been entered 
into on the thirteenth day of July 1843, ‘by and be- 
tween the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal company on 
the frst part, and Thomas W. Letson and John Rut- 
ter of the second part’'—and in affixing thereto the 
common corporate seal of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal company, has assumed upon himself power 
gnd authority not granted by the charter or by laws 
of the company, nor authorised by any act or pro- 
ceeding of this board. 

Resolved, That the said articles of agreement and 
contract be, and the same are hereby disaffirmed by 
this board, and declared to be null and void. 

Resolved, That a copyof the aforegoing preamble 
and resolutions be furnished by the clerk to Thomas 
W. Letson and John Rutter with a request that they 
deliver up the said articles of agreement to be can- 
celled. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
BANK STATISTICS. 
Banks of South Caroeina, June 1, and July 1. 











June 1. July 1. 

Loan. Specie. Loan. Specie. 

Bank of state 785,893 103,974 780.034 239,369 
Brnch at Columbia 724 955 9.050 778.288 9,420 
Do Camden 386,793 1,184 397,640 1,221 
Southwestern R.R. 463,389 148,212 436,115 158,283 
Planters’& Mech’s 799,738 176,502 805.763 175.655 
Union Bank 667,002 113,151 632,451 116,650 
Total 3.825.772 652,075 3,850,295 701,129 

Cir. Dep. Cir. Dep. 

Bank of state 681,965 510,832 825,561 405 627 
Brinch 6t Columbia — 100258 — 91.210 
Do Camden — 385.769 — 30,393 
Southwestern R.R. 405955 404563 345960 333,487) 
Pianters’& Mecli’s 242.550 236.264 217,980 212 385) 
Union Bank 20071 170.017 16926 152,485 
Total 1,350,641 1,447,705 1,406,427 1 225,950 


By recapitulation, these aggregates give the fol-| 


lowing results: — 

Sept. Jan. April. June. July. 
Loans 4,077 786 4,053 730 3.750 222 3,825 772 3,830 298 
Specie 419 142 444.384 471993 652075 701 129 


Bank of Charleston, 8. C. 


March 7. June 30. 
Cash liabilities. 
Circulation $931,794 $612,896 
Due banks 987,715 723,741 
Deposites 464,654 423,223 
1,684,163 1,764,860 
Cash assets. 
Specie $192,217 $471.560 
Due by banks 860 225 606.353 
Dm. exchange 614.800 252.902 
For. do. 978.320 1,372,404 
2,645,562 2.702.219 


The report of the president states as follows:— 


Our exchange transactions for the present year, 


instead of being divided in the shape of dividends, 
are appropriated to the purchase of stock from the 
stockholders pro rata, (excluding the United States, ) 
commencing on the Ist of January last, at $150 per 
share, at which price 500 shares were purchased. 
On the Ist January next the holders will receive 
$150 per share, and so on, annually increasing in 
price by the addition of six per cent; until the whole 
stock owned by individuals is absorbed, when the ca- 
nal will become the property of the United States, 
(now owning one-third of the stock) and will doubt- 
Jess be made free. [Phil. U. S. Gazette. 


INDIANA. 
Coat anp Iron. Professor Hall, ina letter ad- 
| dressed to the Nationai Institute. dated Cannelton, In- 
diana, June 24, states that he had spent several days 





considering the existing state of things, have been! in examining the mineralogica) and geological featu- 


extensive. 


gularly paid. 


It may be mentioned also, as a subject worthy of immensely large. 
remark, that the bank has also been enabled for the possess 2,300 acres of land, in nearly all of which it 


From Ist July, 1842, to the same period | res of a tract of country on the Ohio river, in the im- 
1843, we have purchased in foreign and domestic ex-| mediate vicinity of Cannelton. 
changes, to the amount of $5.373,959 48, and we are 
pleased to say, that in all these transactions, we have 
had but one bill returned under protest for non-pay- 
ment, and that for a balance of £81. 0s. 8d, which 
was promptly taken up; and only two or three laid 
over for non-acceptance, owing to accident or infor- Almey McLean, of Kentucky. 
mality, and which were soon after accepted and re- 


This village was first 
denominated Coal Haven, but afterwards, from a 
' misapprehension that the coal found there was of that 
_variety known by the name of Cannel coal, it was 
named Cannelton. The first discovery of mineral 

coal near the village was made in 1830 by Judge 

The writer adds— 
The quantity of this combustible which an old 

| world has left here treasured up for the use of man is 
The Cannel Coal company alone 


greater part of the season, to furnish checks to its| is rendered certain that coal exists by its numerous 
customers, on all the principal commercial cities outcroppings in different places. Suppose that there 


north and south from Boston to New Orleans. and! is but a single vein—and there may be many—and 
upon all the principal inland towns, where there | that this is only but four feet thick, whereas at some 
were banks in this state—Georgia. North Carolina, | of the ou croppings it exceeds six, and allowing 120,- 
and Virginia, at par; while foreign exchanges, have 000 bushels to the acre, which is the average yield, 
been furnished even at less than the parof exchange. | and we shvll have the enormous amount of 276,000,- 
Indeed, for a part of the time, we have been com-!000 of bushels. 
pelled, as a matter of profit to the bank, to import quantity, sold at the low price at which the steam- 
coin both from England and Franee—amounting in| boats on the river are now furnished, and at which 
the last six or eight months to $713,000 in gold. The! the seller [ am told is enabled to realize a handsome 


What a mine of wealth! This 


bank is now furnishing exchange on our principal! profit, viz. five cents a bushel, will yield the sum of 


coin to the same points. 





GEORGIA. 
RAIL ROAD. 


expended. 

Pouitics. 
gia has the name of Henry 
editorial head. 


—_— 


ALABAMA. 





Circu’n 1 094 993 1,353,420 1,424 705 1,350 641 1 406 437 
Depo. 1 660 354 1.364.394 1.229.486 1,447.7.-5 1,225 590 


Their exchange movements is seen in the following 
lable-— 

















Sept. Jan. Feb. 
Domestic bills 208,272 529.661 729 204 
Foreign 40,653 245,530 
248,915 785,191 973,863 
April. June. July. 
Domestic bills 691,137 274,942 464,431 
Foreign 313.899 251,763 
1,005,034 626,705 


In reference to the above, the New York Herald 
says: “This return gives the same progress of af- 
fairs as is apparent in all the other banks of the sea 
board, viz: a gradual accumulation of specie, and 
diminution of investments. 


that plethora of money and scarcity of investment 
that have for a so much longer period, been experi- 


A FAIR RACE. 


| 


ty the tallest man in the same senate. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


candidate against Col. Henry C. Lea, of Perry coun-} chronism even now to style itse!fa city. 


commercial and inland cities, at half per cent pre- | $13 800,000. 
mium, being less than the cost of transportation of 


Prof. H. says that his examinations have led him 
to the conclusion that the iron existing in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of these large coal deposites, is 
no less abundant than the coal. He says—‘'The ore 


The Charleston Mercury says the/ occurs in detached irregular masses, among sandstone 
total receipts of the Georgia rail road during the six 
years it has been at work amount to $985,791—the | showing, in many places, the eflects of what I regard 
total expenses for the same time to $427,595—leav- | as violent igneous action. 
ing a balance of clear profit of $558,196; which is| beds, varying: from two to five feet in thickness.— 
equal to six per cent per annum on the entire capital | There have been discovered three of these already— 


rocks, over almost the entire surface of the hills, 


It occurs, also, in veins or 


| one above and two below the coal vein, and running, 


Every whig paper in the state of Geor-| itis supposed parallel with it.” 
lay for president at its 


THe Forr Wayne Cevesration. The festival 
given by the citizens of Fort Wayne, Indiana, on In- 
dependence day, in honor of the completion of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal, was a brilliant affair, alike 


Dixon H. Lewis, the broadest man| worthy of the occasion and honorable to the hospita- 
|in the state of Alabama is running as the locofoco 


lity of that enterprising town, which thinks it no ana- 
More than 
eight thousand persons partook of the barbecue, and 
every house in Fort Wayne was the welcome resort 
of stranger guests. I[t was a beautiful tribute to this 


| Exrra session. The legislature convened at Jack- | great achievement of art that more than fifteen hun- 


clamation: 


| The governor’s message was communicated on the 
llth, embracing his views on a variety of topics 


244,659 son on the 10th inst., in virtue of the governor’s pro-| dred ladies graced the occasion with their appear- 


ance. General Cass delivered the oration, and din- 
ner speeches were made by Gov. Brown, Hon. Henry 
L. Ellsworth, and senators White and Hannegan-— 


having reierence to state policy, but makes no men-| Although the laborious sons of Erin have done so 


congress. 


of the Union Bank. 


| A bill for the purpose of districting the state was 


introduced in the house of representatives. 
| Nomination. 


_ty for governor. 


| Jones county in Mississippi it is said, is now en- 


109,201 tion of districting the state for representatives to| much to consummate this second union of the lakes 
: He advises the payment of the Planters’; with the Mississippi, whose rites were consecrated 
573,632 Bank bonds, but opposes the payment of the bonds|on the 4th at Fort Wayne, yet there was nothing to 


characterize the scene as “‘an Irish wedding” but ‘all 
was merry asa marriage bell.” The toasts were 
drank in bumpers of cold water, and pleasure, con- 


| The locofoco state convention met| tentment, and exulting hope crowned the day. 
All the strong banks of and nominated A. G. Brown, esq., formerly a re- 
the south and west, are now beginning to experience presentative in congress, as the candidate of the par- 


[Lafayette Free Press. 


ILLINOIS. 
From the N. York Courier and Enquirer of the 19th 


enced by the institutions of Boston, New York, Phil-' tirely without any public officers. There is neither| we extract the following: 


adelphia and Baltimore. 
banks of all the states will soon be driven to exert 


states as the banks of New York and the east have 
Upon the outstanding credits of these sections, and 
the stocks of the federal government. When the 


further liquidation of the paper now held by the 
sound banks of Tennessee and Kentucky, the funds 
of those institutions will naturally seek their own 
Slate stocks. The movement in relation to stocks 
Was commenced in New York, and is gradually 
Spreading over the union, creating a diversion of the 
liflux of stocks which have been flowing into the 

ew York market, attracted by the high prices. 

The following is a comparative return of the affairs 
of the bank of Chaleston:— 


The probability is that the shenff, assessor,tax collector, nor board of police 
é The collection of debts in 
the same influence upon the stocks of their respective that count} by course of is indefinitely postponed. 


to order new elections. 





LOUISIANA. 


{ 


Strate Dests. There is no subject in which im- 
portant interests are involved about which there is a 
greater contrariety of opinion than that of state in- 
debtedness. There are very many intelligent men 
who are sincerely convinced, that every state in the 


A NEW PaPeR: 4 new impulse, for that section of } Union will discharge its liabilities, if not with promp- 
hew crops shail have come forward and produced a_ the union, is announced in the last New Orleans Bee. 


titude, at least with certainty. There are others who 


A weekly paper devoted to three interesting topics, | think that many of the states, are either unwilling or 


of Temperance, Religion, and Politics, to be entitled 
‘The New Orleans Star,’ conducted by an associa- 


unable to discharge their debts, and will so remain. 
We think it very likely that this difference of opinion 


tion of gentlemen in Louisiana, witn corresponding | arises in a great measure from want of attention to 


editors in Tennessee, Al:bama, Mississippi, Arkan-| the facts in each particular case. 


sas, and Texas. Success to the worthy effort. 





KEN'TUCKY. 
| Cana. 


By an act of the legislature of Kentucky, | change. 


The state debts 
have been contracted at many different times, and 
for a great variety of purposes; and the state policy 
and administration, are the subjects of perpetual 
New measures are adopted—new laws are 





| passed im 1842, and ratified, the profits of the canal, | enacted and old ones repealed; and yet it is only by 
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a close observation of all these things that the facts 
which are necessary to a just conclusion can be as- 
certained. Jn examining, somewhat, into the pecu- 
liar financial condition of the state of Illinois, we 
were astonished to find a very different state of 
things from that which is, here, supposed to exist.— 
It has been asserted, and to a great extent believed, 
that her public debt has been greatly diminished and 
at the same time her means of payment increased— 
but we are reluctantly compelled to come to a diffe- 
rent conclusion. The debt of Illinois, at the close of 
1842, was not less than eleven millions of dollars.— 
It had previously been nominally three millions 
more, the state having issued that amount of bonds 
to the banks, and for which it held an equal amount 
of bank stock. Last year she exchanged the stock 
for her bonds, and they were cancelled, which could 
have been done at any previous period that she had 
chosen, so that the real debt of the state remained, 
after the cancelling of these bonds, as before. It is 
also true that the legislature passed a law authoris- 
ing a settlement with McAlister and Stebbins, by 
which near $900,000 in bonds are to be returned; but 
it is to be remembered that these bonds were held as 
securities only for about $300,000, whicn sum is not 
yet paid, and which 1s therefore no reduction of the 
debt, the amount dué remaining just the same as be- 
fore the passage of the law. The debt still remains 
eleven millions of dollars. 


The question arises—has she the ability or the in- 
clination to discharge it? In the first place the state 
has never paid one dollar from her own resources 
towards either the principal or the interest of this 
debt. The banks for some time paid interest on the 
bonds sold to them, and the canal lots and lands fur- 
nished some means towards the canal, but these 
were acquired by a grant from the general govern- 
ment. The interest on the canal and internal im- 
provement bonds, was sonetimes met, but only by 
borrowing the money, and thus increasing the debt: 
but this has been all, and it is therefore true, that the 
state has never devoted a single dollar to the payment 
of principal or interest, drawn from her own legitimate 
resources. 

lt is said that the state has imposed taxes to pay 
interest. It is true she has levied taxes, but the ino- 
ney raised by taxation has not paid any portion of the 
debt. 
new states require an expenditure of money for ordi- 


nary internal purposes, such as court houses, jails, | 500,000; a sum considered to be sufficient to finish 


roads, bridges, &c., which often far exceeds the 
amount of expenditure by the state administration. 
It has been so with the state of Illinois. When she 
authorised a state tax of thirty cents on the one hun- 
dred dollars, she, at the same time, allowed the 
counties to levy, for local purposes, fifty cents on the 
same property. At the last session of its legislature, 
finding her citizens either unwilling or unable to 
respond to the levy of thirty Seni she reduced the 
state tax for the year preceding (1842) one half, or 
to fifteen cents on the hundred dollars, and directed 
a levy for the current year of twenty cents; the 
county taxation remaining the same. During the 
continuance of the thirty cent levy, there was no 


revenue to be devoted to the payment of interest, and : 


there certainly can be none with a fifteen or twenty 
cents levy: and yet this degree of taxation must be 
admitted to be burthensome. ‘Twenty cents for state 
purposes, fifty cents, if required, for county purposes, 
and an additional road tax all levied on the entire 
property, real and personal, of each individual, and 
this with an arbitrary minimum valuation of real es- 
tate, in most cases much ubove its real value, is a de- 
gree of taxation to which, we think, the whole popu- 
Jation of no other state is subjected, and which the 
experience of the state of Illinvis, in the attempt to 
exuct the thirty cent levy, shews can not be increased 
with the least prospect of success. How, then, is the 
State debt to be paid? 

As we are umongst those that believe that “every 
state in the Union will discharge its liabilities, if not 
with promptitude, at least with certainty” we are 
anxiously looking towards Illinois as being one of the 
most embarrassed, and it was supposed, least likely 
to be speedily relieved from her uifficulties. ‘That 
only any sudden disenthralment was to result from 
the course of measures which the wajority in her 
Jegisiature appeared to be pursuing, we had hardly 
aliowed ourselves to hope, yet the moment that a 
serious design of completing the valuable chain of 
public improvements which she had incurred her debt 
in undertaking, was evinced, we looked forward to 
the issue with a share of renewed confidence, and 
by no means are inclined to despair of relief coming 
from that direction. The following extract from a 
speech delivered during the last session of the legis- 
lature by Mr. McCuerzanp, one of the leading mem- 
bers of ihe majority, gives a condensed view of the 
policy which was pursued by them in relation to the 
siate Goauces. 








We very often forget that the necessities of | 





“The legislature having determined to receive the 
$41.000 due to this state under the distribution act, 
against my voice, I brought forward a bill for the 
application of that fund to the reduction of our pub- 
lic debt—another for the application of a large and 
valuable amount of state property, to the same pur- 
pose—another for the exchange of our state bank 
stock for an equal amount of state liabilities, and the 
present measure for the same purpose. I addition 
to these, I have contributed my feeble abilities to the 
passage of another measure which it is said, and I 
hope will dispose of the canal debt. 

Should these measures be carried, as some have 
been, and all most likely will be¢ the amount will 
stand thus, with us,—- 

STATE OF ILLINOIS DR. 
$13,901,305 53 





CONTRA, cR. 


By amount of bonds hypothecated 


and redeemed with distribution 

fund, $250,000 00 
Value of state property exchanged 

for bonds, 3,000,000 00 


By exchange of stock in state bank 
for bonds and other liabilities, 

By exchange of stock in the “bank 
of Illinois,” for same, 


2,073,000 00 
1,000,000 00 
$7,578,305 53 
4,436,408 00 





Balance against the state, 
From which if we deduct the present 
canal debt, 





The balance will be $3,141,897 53 


This calculation is, of course, besed upon the sup- 
position that the measure carried in relation to the 
canal will realize the expectations of its friends, and 
will dispose of the canal debt. 

The “committee on canals,” charged with the 
consideration of this subject, have reported that the 
resources of the canal consists of the canal. canal 
lands, amounting to 230,467 acres, town lots in Chi- 
cago, Lockport, Ottawa. and La Salle, and the 
amount due canal fund for lots sold, which including 
water power, some quarries, coal beds, &c. are esti- 
mated by the same committee to be worth $6,500 000, 
from which, if you deduct the present amount of 
canal debt estimated at the large sum of $5,000,000, 
you still have a balance in favor of the canal of $1,- 


the work. 

The plan proposed to accomplish this very desi- 
rable object is to commit the canal and all the 
property connected with il, iicluding tolls, to the 
hands of trustees, to be by them held for the use of 
any person, company, or corporation, who will sub- 
scribe the present amount of the canal debt, and 
advance a sum sufficient to complete it upon a cheap 
scale. 

Excluding all contingent or doubtful credits the 
accounts would stand thus: 

ILLINOIS, DR. 
$13,901,305 53 





CONTRA, 
By value of state property in state 
liabilities, 
By exchange of stock in 
for same, 
By exchange of stock in Bank of Illi- 
nois for same, 


CR. 
43,000,000 00 
2,073,000 00 
1,000,000 00 


ite bank 





Balance against ‘he state, $7 828,305 00 

Making a reduc.ic:. of 56,063,000 by these three 
measures alone! Ail of which have already passed 
the house and will probably become laws. 

To extinguish the whole or a part of the above ba- 
lance, we have, subject to our disposal, all the re- 
sources of the canal, as above stated, according to 
any plan that may be considered the best, in case the 
one now adopted should fail of success. The proba- 
bility, therefore, is, from the facts stated, that we 
have it in our power to reduce the public debt to some | 
$3,000,000, a small sum compared with the present 
indebtedness of the state. 

This, sir, would de a great consummation; one 
which would be worthy of the best effurts of the pa- 
triot and statesman—one which would bring joy to 
the hearts, and hope to the firesides of an oppressed 
and impoverished people. This end I have struggled 
to accomplish, through good and evil report with 
friends, and against opponents, in and more especial- 
ly, out of this house, and this I will continue to 
struggle for, though I fall in the contest. And if l 
fail here’ will appeal to Casar—I mean the people, 
who are greater than Caesar, and who, I know, wiil 
sustain me. 

Having thus hastily reviewed the causes of our 
embarrassment, their nature and extent, and the 





measures which we have adopted and proposed to 





adopt, for the purposes of remedying them. | wij] ' ie 
proceed to examine the particular merits 
under consideration. It contemplates thre 
objects: 

Ist. A dissolution of the existing connexion be 
tween the state and the hank. ‘ 

2d. The liquidation of the bank. 

3d. The reduction of the public debt $1,000 000: 
the remainder consists of necessary details. — 

As to the first object, all agree that it should be 
done. The people, also, demand it, and therefore, | 
will not detain the house by any further remarks i 
respect to it. 

As to the second, the policy of putting the bank 
into liquidation, and of ridding the state of all banks 
there may be, and doubtless is, more diversity of opi. 
nion. For one, however, | am in favor of this policy 
1 regard it as the true interest of the state, and of tie 
people. Of all banking systems known, ours 1s the 
most vicious and corrupt, the most deceptive and jp. 


ow 


of the bill 
© principal 


jurious. 


It is a mere system of credit, a delusive fiction de. 
vised by the artful to fleece the many and enrich the 
few. ook to its recent aspect, and behold the ex. 
traordinary spectacle of 1 000 banks having in their 
vaults but $30,000,000 of the precious metals, with 
liabilities to the amount of $500,000,000, and deriving 
an annual interest from the people of $35,000.00, 
more by $5,000,000, than the specie in their Vaults; 
and showing an actual inability to pay more than one 
dollar to every sixteen dollars of their indebtedness! 
This state of things, of course, could not continue, 
and hence we find that in the little more than a year 
previous to June, 1842, the failure of 154 banks, in. 
cluding branches, took place, and since that time the 
number has been greatly increased: 

Such a system must ever be attended with the 
most injurious consequences. ]t must ever tend with 
an inevitable result to expel from our limits the con- 
stitutional currency, gold and silver; creating a loca. 
paper circulation sufficient for the time to answer 
the wants of the country, the effect is to force the 
precious metals that may be in it to seek more pro- 
filable employment elsewhere. This will result from 
the fact that the paper has only a local value, where- 
as gold and silver has a universal value. It acknow- 
ledges no political responsibility, and is on that ac- 
count dangerous. It pessesses the power to make 
labor, and the products of labor cheap or dear, by 
making money plenty or scarce. Exercising this 
vast power without restraint. it may at one time 
flood the country with its paper, and by exciting a 
spirit of speculation, plunge the people into hope- 
less bankruptcy, and then by a sudden contraction, 
acquire at once by asimple transfer to the banks, 
immense quantities of the most valjuable property 
of the country. or otherwise cause it to be sacrificed 
under the hammer at the most ruinous prices. In 
a word, as it was written in the good book, that the 
‘‘borrower is the slave of the lender,” so by creating 
this relation between the few and the many, it makes 
the many the slaves of the few. Of all the devices 
of craft and ambition, 1 hold it to be the nost 
dangerous and coriupt. It finds its origin in the 
lowest passion of our nature—in griping avarice— 
for, in proportion to the increase of the abuses of 
the system by its managers, their profits are also in- 
creased. Closing this branch of the subject with 
these remarks, | come now to consider the last ob- 
ject to be attained by this bili—the liquidation of the 
state debt. It is proposed to reduce the public debt 
$1,000,000 by exchanging our stock in the bank for 
an equal amount of our liabilities. The terms of the 
exchange are such as to require of the bank the 1m- 
mediate surrender of $500,000 in state liabilities and 
a similar amount in twelve months, with 6 per cent 
interest. 

By this operation we will part with a million of 
stock, now wholly unproductive, for a million of in 
debtedness bearing an annual interest of $60,000.” 


According to the foregoing views, measures were 
ultimately adopted, in virtue of which commission 
ers were despatched to Europe, to ascertain whether 
they could negotiate with the proprietors of the state 
stock there for the furtherance of their principal re 
liance for relief. In re!ation to their mission, We 
find in the London Times, of the 27th June the fol- 
lowing: 

Tue Iuuinors Cana Loan. The circular of the 
IlJinois commissioners, who are at present in this 
country to obtain funds for the completion of the 
canal, has been placed in the hands of some of the 
parties to whom application has been made. In this 
the whole scheme is fully set forth, and however ob- 
jectionable the doctrine which it recognizes, it 18 of 
considerable value to the bondholders, as containing 
an official declaration of the financial condition of I 
linois. ‘ 

The only question is, whether it is in the power o 
the state so far to convince the creditors of the 12° 
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sibility of taxation, and also of raising money for 
the payment of dividends by any other course, that 
they may be induced to make one venture more tosave 
gli from being lost, and thus couvert the canal into a 
yaluable property, which it would become according 
to the estimates in the circular. Regarded according 
to an abstract principle of right, the offer looks badly 
enough, but It is not impossible that it may meet with 
some attention with those who are already creditors, 
and who may be tempted to waive some of their rights 
in a case Of such extremity. 


All that we can do is to advise the greatest caution 
in the whole affair—to urge the bondholders to exam- 
ine whether the security really be such as to justify 
the further advance—to weigh all the statements re- 
specting the advantages of the property—to ascer- 
tain whether by their advance the debt will really 
be so reduced that taxation may cheerfully be borne 
for the remainder—and, finally, to reflect whether 
the faith of Illinois, as already tried is such as to 
iystify fresh negotiations resulting in an outlay of 
more money. 

Jn accordance with the foregoing a law was passed 
authorizing a Joan, by bondholders, of $1,600,000, to 
complete her canal. It proposes that the cana: shall 
be completed; and that when finished, the canal lands 
and the canal itself, shall be held as the means of 
refunding the money so lent; and as an inducement 
for the loan, the subscribers are to be allowed to ap- 
propriate the proceeds from the tolls of the canal, and 
of the lands and lots, to the payment of interest on 
bonds held by them. There can be no doubt that this 
isa good arrangement for the bondholders who. are 
subscribers, because it will be a safe investment and 
will certainly tend to improve the value of the bonds 
held by them. 


MISSOURI. 


Lyycu Law anv Execution. The St. Louis Ga- | fatal; and we should awake from it a dishonored, if 
zetie says: We are indebted to Mr. Pim, clerk of! ,o¢ 9 rumed people.” 


the steamer Weston, for the particulars of a recent 
outbreak among the citizens of Farmington, St. 
Francis county, Mo., and the forcible seizure and 
execution by them, of James Loyton, a criminal con- 


fined in the prison of that county, and under sentence | 


of death for the murder of his wife, some two and a 
half years ago. As many of our readers will recol- 
lect, the murder was perpetrated in Perry county, 
and from the appalling and fiendish character of the 
deed, excited the most lively indignation in the com- 
munity at the time. In fact so ou-raged was the 
public mind, that in order to secure the safety of the 
prisoner, and uphold the majesty of the law, it was 
deemed necessary to change the venue of the court, 
and the prisoner was accordingly moved to the St. 
Francis district. where he was tried, convicted, and 
his execution fixed for Saturday, 17th ult. In the 
interval, however, he had petitiuned and obtained a 
respite until the first Monday in September next.— 
A knowledge of this tact did not reach the proper 
authorities until within two days of his contemplated 
death, and was, consequently, kuown but toa limited 
circle of the citizens of St. Francis, and of which 
those in its vicinity were not atallaware. . Long be- 
fore the day which had been appointed for his hiang- 
ing dawned, hundreds had assembled in the town, 
and by ten o'clock the crowd numbered thousands. 
and was rapidly increasing. No preparations for the 
event being visible, the people became very excited; 
and having no information of the respite, and fear- 
ing that justice was about being cheated of a most 
righteous offering through the corruption of the law, 
they made x simultaneous move toward the prison 
Where the murderer was confined, and, beating down 
all opposition, they forced the prison doors—seized 
Luyton—dragged him out of his cell—erected a gal- 
lows, and hung their victim, aller which they pea- 
ceably dispersed. No injury was sustained by any 
person during the excitement. The congregation Is 
Baid to have numbered 3,UUU souls. 


MICHIGAN. 

Ram Roaps. The Vetroit and Pontiac rail road 
Was completed early in the present month, and is 
how in aciive operation. ‘The road is twenty-live 
Miles in length, and passes through a fine country.— 
‘Lhe eye,” says the Detroit Free Press, *is coutin- 
Wally delighted with flourishing and well stocked 
farms, ‘Ene road will carry visiturs towaids the 
Grand River country, and open an avenue to the 
farms, by which the state will be be.efiited. On the 
4th, Governor Barry, accompanied by several of the 





OREGON. | It was a great glory, of course, to have conquered 

Genera Cass, in his oration at the celebration of the new Exyptians, to have ascended the Nile or de- 
the opening of the Wabash and Erie canal, on the scended upon a defenceless coast, and obtained a 
4th instant, thus alluded to our difference with Eng-| victory over strangers who scarcely knew of the ex- 
land in relation to the territory: istence of the invaders. 

“Perhaps, while J address you, measuras are in| And now the Christian soldiers may write Algiers, 
progress to wrest from us our territory west of the. China and, Affghanistan, upon their belts, until they 
Rocky mountains. Island after island, country after; shall gird ap their loins with evidences of bloodshed 
country, is falling before the ambition of England. | that shall put Alexander to the blush, if blushing is 
She is planting her standard wherever there is a peo-| allowed in his bloodless abode. [U. S. Gazette. 
ple to be subdued, or the fruits of their industry to| : 
be secured. With professions of philanthropy, she; AN INTERESTING CIRCUMSTANCE. Gen. 
pursues the designs of ambition. And she is en- | Dearborn has communicated the following to the 
circling the globe with her stations wherever she can Boston Courier: 
best accomplish her scheme of aggrandizement. It, ‘When I entered the room, at Concert Hall on the 
is my deliberate opinion, that no nation, since the fall, morning of the 17th, where the members of the so- 
of the Roman power, has displayed greater disre-| ciety of Cincinnati were to assembie, for the purpose 
gard for the rights of others, or more boldly aimed at of joining the procession, I found several old soldiers 
universal domination. Our claim to the country west of the revolution, who had come there by mistake 
of the Rocky Mountains is as undeniable as our right instead of going to the state house. 
to Bunker Hill or to New Orleans; and who will call; | While in conversation with one of the members of 
in question our right to these blood-stained fields?— the society, 1 was surprised to hear the notes of a fife 
And | trust it will be maintained with a vigor and in the room, and turning in the direction from whence 
promptitude equal to its justice. War isagreatevil they proceeded, discovered an aged man, seated 
but not so great as national dishonor. Little is yain- among the old soldiers, who was performing on that 
ed by yielding to insolent and unjust pretensions. It Instrument. [ immediately went and took a seat be- 
is better to defend the first inch of territory than the side him and listened until he had concluded playing 
last. Far better, in dealing with England, to resist Washington’s March, when the following conversation 
aggression, whether of territory, of impressment, or, ensued: ; 
of search, when first attempted, than to yield in the} Were youa fifer in the revolutionary army? **I 











hope that forbearance will be met in a just spirit, and was.” In what corps? “Nixon’s regiment and Nix- 
| will lead to an amicable compromise. Let us have ons brigade.” How long did you serve? “Three 
'no red lines upon the map of Oregon. Let us hold years. I was in the campaigns in the Jerseys, and I 
(on to the intergity of our just claim. And if war Was present att! e execution of Maj. Andre.” How 
comes, be it so. I do not myself beheve it will be Old are you? “IJ am in my 83d year.” Where do 
long avoided, unless prevented by intestine difficul- | you live? “Tn Springfield.” What is your name? 
ties in the British empive. And wo be to us if we “Thaddeus Ferry.” He then played Yankee Doodle, 
flatter ourselves it can be arrested by any system of and remarkably well. He had a grandson with him, 


concession; of all delusions, this would be the most Who appeared to be ten or twelve years old, and who 
had accompanied his grandfather, apparently to take 


care of him, as the veteran was feeble, and so deaf 
| Two hundred wagons and about 1,000 persons left a8 to render it difficult converse with him. 
their rendezvous at Elm Grove a few days ago for! How remarkable, that after the lapse of time which 
|Oregon. They had no less than two thousand five had intervened since the close of the revolution, there 
| hundred head of stock with them. { West. Missourian. should be heard in the Society of the Cincinnati, on 
the 68:h anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, a 
fifer of Washington’s army, playing the march of 
that illustrious patriot, and the spirit-stirring nation- 
al air of Yankee doodle, which had so often cheered 
the American camp, during the glorious struggle for 





Tue OreGon EXPEDITION Was by the last accounts 
| left at the Big Biue, 250 miles above Independence, 
‘all well. A census of the party had been taken; it 
is composed as follows, viz:—260 males over the age 


of 16 years; 130 females over the age of 16 years; 
998 males under the age of 16 years; 312 females un- | 
der the age of 16 years; 1,000 being the whole num- | 
ber of persons. They had 121 wagons; 693 oxen; 296. 
horses, and 973 loose cattle; total amount of stock. 


! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
FRANKLIN AND GREEN. While the Ameri- 
can army, in 1775, was besieging Buston, Congress 
sent to the camp a special committee, at the head of 
which was Dr. Franklin. Gen. Greene, in a letter | 
dated **Prospect Hill, Oct. 16, 1775,” and addressed | 
to Gov. Ward, thus describes the impression which 
this great philosopher made upon him: ‘The com- | 
mittee from the Congress arrived last evening, and I 
had the honer to be introduced to that very great 
man, Dr. Franklin, whom | viewed with silent admi- | 
ration during the whole evening. Attention watched | 
his lips, and conviction closed his periods” Beautiful 
tribute from one great man to another, both of whom | 
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many of which are scattered through the city. On 
the brass plates on the beits of ove of the regiments, 
are the words Ava, Egypt, Java, and most prominent- 
ly Niagara, indicating that at these places this regi- 
ment had distinguished itself. The word Niagara 
looked strangely to me. 1 was not used to see such 
vaunting of the triumphs of the British Lion over the 
American Eagle, and | felt then that 1 was beyond 
the jimits of my country. 

Our contewporery fe't like a true citizen of the 
United States, when he shrunk away frum the in- 
scription *‘Niagara,” upon the soldier's belt. 

But philosophy would seem to dictate a similar 


to the glory—but how to the true honor of the man 





Stale officers and by his stall, tovuk a ride to Pontiac 
by invitation of the proprietors, aud was handsome- 
ly received througioul tue route. ‘he Journey across 
We Peuiusula, frous Detroit to St. Juseph or Michie 
Sau City, is periormed by this route now with great 
Case aud expedition, and the journey to Chicago made 
iQ lie move than 49 hours. 


thus decorated, that he had been one of those who 
with the iron heel of power trod out the indepen- 
dence of an ancient nation. He had aided to des- 
troy without right or provocation thousands of the 
wiolfensive inhabitants of India, and had placed the 





SUPERSCRIPTION. The editor of the Trenton | 
| Gazette, in an interesting letter from Montreal, says: | 

Frequently you meet a private, slowly walking to} 
and fro, on guard before the quarters of some officer, | 


liberty and national indeperdence. 





A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION, 
OR THE NATIVE PEPPER AND SALT PANTALOONS. 
The following is a bona fide fact, taken without 


== !emendatioon from the life of a mother of Israeli. It 


will show that there was an anti British spirit in the 
women as well as the men of °76. I hope all the 


girls in Franklin will read it, though Iam afraid some 
of them, especially in the capital of the country, will 


were first among the foremost in lberty’s great strug-| all were in bed. 
gle, and both fragrant with revolutionary renown.” | 





i 


cross of St. George (ihe dragon ought to have been | quicken my steps toward the yard. . 
with it) where the standard of the ludian bad floated. | sister te bring me te wheek and cards while 1 wen 


need a dictionary to find out the meaning of the teems 
wheel. loom, &c. The first is the pame of an old 
fashioned piano with one string, the other is a big 
house organ with but few stops. But to the story. — 

Late in the afternoon of one of the last days in 


May, ’76, wien I was a few months short of filteen 


years old, notice came to Townsend, Mass. where my 
futher used to live, that fifteen soldiers were wanted. 

The training band was instantly called out, and my 
brother that was next older than 1, was one that was 
selected. He did not return till late at night, when 
When | rose in the morning | found 
my mother in tears, who informed me that my bruther 
John was to march next day after to-morrow morn- 
ing at sunrise. My father was at Boston in the Wias- 
suchusetts assembly. Mother said that, though John 
was supplied with summer clothes, he must be abseut 
seven or eight months, and would suffer for want of 
winter garinents. There were at this tine no stores 
and no articles to be had except such as each family 
could make itself. The sight of mother’s tears al- 
ways brought all the hidden strength of body and 
mind intoaction. Limmediately asked what garment 
was needed. She replied ‘*pantaloons.” 

“QO, if that is all,” said I, ‘we will spin and weave 
him a pair before he goes,” 

“Tut,” said mother, **the wool is on the sheeps’s 
backs, and the sheep are in the pasture.” 

] immediately turned to a younger brother and bade 
him take a salt dish and cali them to the yard. 

Mother replied, **Puor child, there are no sheep 


dislike to the other words, Ava, Ezypt, Java—it was | shears within three miles aad a halt.” 


*[ have some stmali shears at the loom,” said I. 

‘But we can’t spin and weave it in so shorta ume.” 

‘| am certain we can, mother.” 

“How can you weave il? there is a long web of 
linen in the loom.” 

By this time the sound of the sheep made me 
{ requesied my 
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for the wool. I went into the yard with my brother spot of their abode, in-ecommemoration of their noble | 
and secured a white sheep, from which I sheared | 


with my loom shears half enough fora web; we then 
let her go with the rest of her fleece. [ sent the 
wool in by my sister. Luther ran for a black sheep, 
and held her while [ cut off wool for my filling and 
half the warp, and then we allowed her to go with 
the remain.ng coarse part of the fleece. 

The rest of the narrative the writer would abridge 
by saying that the wool thus obtained was duly card- 
ed and spun, washed, sized and dried; a loom was 
found a few doors off, the web got in, wove, and cloth 
prepared, cut and made two or three hours before 
the brother’s departure—that is to say, in forty hours 
from the commencement, without help from any mo- 
dern improvements. 

The good old lady closed by saying, “I feltno wea- 
riness, I wept not, I was serving my country. I was 


relieving poor mother, I was preparing a garment for | 


my darling brother.” 


“The garment being finished, I retired and wept. 
till my overcharged and bursting heart was reliev- | 


ed.’ 

This brother was, perhaps, one of Gen. Stark’s 
soldiers, and with such a spirit to cope with, need we 
wonder that Burgoyne did not execute his threat of 
marching through the heart of America. 

[Greenfield Mercury. 


oe 
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THE QUADRANT. An address delivered at! 
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and patriotic spirits? 

Ephrata is the settlement of a sect of christians 
denominated seventh day Baptists. We are not 
able to speak with entire understanding of their faith, 
but that the nation has nothing to fear from their 
works, may be gathered from the following toast: 

By a Guest. The society of the seventh-day Bap- 
tists have won the universal applause of every grate- 
ful citizen acquainted with its history, in throwing 
open their hospitable mansions as an asylum for the 
sick and wounded soldiers from the battle of Bran- 
dywine, whom they received with outstretched arms 
of benevolence, and with divine feeling of gratitude, 
administered to their wants and comforts. May such 
acts of benevolence never sink into oblivion. 

A portion of these christians once lived in Phila- 
delphia; and the piece of land on south Fifth street, 
opposite Minor street, on which the office of the 
Girard Trust now stands. was dedicated by them as 
a place of sepulture. In the space between the 
Treasurer’s office and the large building on the north, 
rests the remains of one or more of their patriarchs; 


and it was a condition of the sale, that the graves | 


should ever remain untouched. 
[Philadelphia U. S. Gazstte. 


THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. In the settle- 
ment of a case at Bangor, relative to an estate in St. 
Thomas, a document was produced as evidence. which 





Laurel Hiil Cementry, on the completion of a monu- | W288 Wri ten in Danish, and contained 40 foolscap 


menterected to the memory of Thomas Godfrey, 
by G. Emerson, M. D., Philadelphia, 1843. This is 


pages, but there was none who could translate it.— 
It wassentto Mr. Burritt, of Worcestor, known as the 


, : learned Blacksmith, who returned a translation of it 
a pampiilet of some twenty pages, devoted to estab- | *©2hnec ’ ’ 
lishing the claim of Godfrey as inventor of the Quad-| Which is spoken of very highly by the editor of the 


rant, which it does with complete success. Thomas 
Godfrey was by trade a glazier, who had no other 
education then to Jearn to read and write, with a lit- 
tle common arithmetic, but having in his apprentice- 
ship accidentally met with a mathematical book, he 


Ww 
‘tion cost him twelve days hard labor, for which he 


hig. Ina letter, Mr. B. remarks that the transla- 


— — 


_ble scourge,” &c. &c. 





presumed the sum of $18 would not be an unreasona- 


ble compensation, and that would be “about what | 
any other blacksmith would charge, provided he could | 


took such a fancy to the study, that by the natural | 4° ‘t with hammer and tongs.” 


strength of his genius, without any instructor, he soon 
made himself master of that and of every other kind 
he could obtain. The idea of the quadrant was first 


suzgessted to him by observing, while engaged in set-| 


ting a pane of glass in a window on the north side of 
Mulberry street, Philadelphia, that the sun was first 


reflected from the window at which he was at work, | 


into a bucket of water which happened to be stand- 
ing on the sidewalk opposite to him and then from 
the surface of the waterto hiseye. After he had 
made this idea, thus suggested, practically available 
by constructing a quadrant, Mr. Logan, of Philadel- 

hia, a learned and scientific man, with whom he 
Seems casually acquainted in May 1732, addressed 
a letter to the celebrated Dr. Halley, the president 
of the Royal Society of London, giving a nistory of 
the. instrument and a brief account of the inventor, 
and concluded by recoinmending the inventor to the 
justice and netice of the Doctor. Mr. Logan having 
waited a long time, about two years, for an answer 
to his letter, without receiving one, he acidressed an- 
other directly to the Society, repeatin;; his former 
communication, and adding that the instrument had 
been used by masters of vessels who have found great 
advantage therefrom. These jetters, and much other 
testimony, equally authentic, are introduced by the 
author—the whole furnishing an amount of proof that 
leaves no doubt of the just claim of (Zodirey to be 
the inventor of the Quadrant. 


CELEBRATION. The citizens of Ephrata, Lan- 
caster county, held a celebration on the fourth inst. 
at *Mount Zion” An eloquent oration was deliver- 
ed by Mr. George W. McEiroy, after which a dinner 
was served up. Something of the ofject of the gen- 
tlemen present, may be gathered from the historical 
and admonitory toast of our esteensed friend, Mr. 
Koningmacher: 

By Jos. Konigmacher. The llth of September 
1777—Ever memorable in the anna.Js of the Ameri- 
can revolution, fur being the day on which was fought 
the battle of Brandywine. It was in that bloody en- 
gagement that both the Marquis «de Lafayette and 


Count Pulaski first drew their swords in defence of 
From that battle about 500 of 


American freedom. 
the wounded and sick soldiers found an asylum in the 
village of Ephrata, the remains of a bout 200 of whoiwn 
are deposited on Mount Zion. 
liberty permit their graves to be desecrated by the 
ploughshare, or will they revere their memory by 


erecti.g a suitable monument, and enclosing the, 


ground with a substantial wall? 
Here 1s another still further illustrative: 
by J. Baussan. 
Mount Zion Cemetry—They fought, bled, and died 
in the cause of the liberty and inde pendence, which we 
are this day enjoying in all its g ory. 


\Vvill the friends of 


The revolutionary soldiers in, 


The invalua- 
bie treasure, is it not worthy a tribute of some respect 
from our hands, in the shape of a monument on the’ 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH.— 
We condense from a pampliet recently published in 


this city by Messrs. Sorm & Ball. a brief outline of 


the existing condition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States. 
‘The bishops at the beginning of the year were 


Robert S. Roberts, who died on the 26th of March’ 


last; Joshua Soule, Elijah Hedding, James O’Andrew, 
Beverley Waugh, and Thos. A. Morris. 


tent of the church, asembraced within the various 
conferences: 


Conferences. Whites. Col’d. Indians. Total. 
Troy, 26,102 84 26 186 
Providence, 13,303 93 13,401 
New Hampshire, 20,281 20,2381 
New England, 15,779 139 15,918 
Pittsburg, 43,079 532 43.611 
Maine, 24,738 24,738 
Black River, 16,616 36 16,652 
Erie, 22,777 61 22.838 
Oneida, 26,009 77 53 26,139 
Michigan, 13,741 5 182 13,928 
Rock River, 11,250 20 165 11,435 
Gennessece, 30,641 60 30,701 
North Ohio, 27,8389 128 =6201 28.218 
Kentucky, 37,685 8,544 46,229 
lilinois, 30,266 54 30,320 
Ohio, 66,493 611 67,104 
Missouri, 18,356 1,874 382 20,612 
Holston, 35,466 3,805 39.271 
Tennessee, 27,840 4,336 32,176 
Indiana 6:2,697 245 62,942 
North Carolina, 17,698 5,163 22,861 
Memphis, 21,636 3,535 25,171 
Virginia, 25,870 3,777 12 §=2),659 
Arkansas, 6,657 1,091 2,274 10,022 
Mississippi, 12.394 6,058 110 18,552 
Texas, 3,202 536 3.738 
Alabama, 25,405 9,373 34,768 
Georgia, 37,354 14,056 51 410 
South Carolina, 30,795 33,375 64 170 
Baltimore, 55,773 17.995 73,768 
Philadelphia, 45,866 10,712 56,578 
New Jersey, 32,762 769 33.531 | 
Hew York, 5U,291 440 50,661 
Liberia Mission. 836 836 





936,736 128.410 3,379 1,068,525 
803,988 107,296 2,617 913,101 


Total this year, 
last year, 





Increase this year, 132,748 21,114 762 154,624 
[ Phija. Inquirer. 





SHAKERS. A book has made its appearance in| 


Ireland,” &c. 





— = = ——— 
times call themselves. The author quietly p,¢ 
strenuously contends that the great men cf forme 

days have, from time to time, returned to the earth, 
and re-embodied themselves in the persons of diffe. 
rent members of thatcommunity. These distinguish. 
ed spirits have been seen by a great many, he says 

and therefore he makes the statement. George 
Washington, for instance, walked in among them ong 
day, and told them all about what he was doing now 

and how glad he was tc make the acquaintance of 
“those who were walking in the pure gospel light,» 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and other revolution. 
ary heroes have done the same thing. William Peng 
one day, told them he was conducting Indians “to 
the peaceful vale of Zion.” Stephen Girard, too hag 
culled upon them. but is mightily put out by the map. 
ner in which they have managed his property at 
Philadelphia. Mahomet has made them one or two 
flying visits, and after considerable trouble has been 
converted into a believer. It was mighty Lard, the 
writer says, to maxe him believe some things in the 
New Testament. A large number of Arabs accom. 
panied Mahomet. The narrative says ‘Pope Piys 
came one day, and received a hearty welcome from 
the elders of the church’”—‘The Pope was apparent. 
ly depressed in mind. He depicted the horrors of 
hell in which he said he had been ever since he left 
the earth. He said he had not been burning in fire 
in a Jiteral sense, but he described it as a most terrj- 
Saint Patrick and Alexander 
the great are among their visitors. ‘*Mary Queen 
of Scots,” *‘made her presence known in a bold and 
haughty manner.” Saint John and King David have 
also “‘revisited the glimpses” of the Shakers. 


But the most singular part of the whole story js 
that the good people had been favored with the pre. 
sence of the passengers lost in the steam ship Presi- 
dent. It was only in March, of this year, they say, 
when Captain Roberts, Tyrone Power, and the Rey, 
Mr. Cookman arrived at Watervliet and communi- 
cated all about the loss of the ill-fated vessel. They 
were very much surprised, of course, to see these 
people, not knowing who they were, when Mr. Pow- 
er introduced the company as follows: 

‘My name is Tyrone Power, my profession while 
upon earth was that of a comedian. 1 ama native of 
“After being outa few days, a tre- 
mendous hurricane arose; it was just after we had 
passed out of sight of the St. George’s Bank, we 
were driven with tremendous force against an iceberg 


-and the vessel immediately went to pieces,” &c. 
The following 1s a general recapitulation of the ex- 


‘‘Power asked about his wile,” &c. 
The book then goesonto give similar accounts of 


persons of all nations, all of whom declare their joy 


at having at last found the true church of Christ. All 
this is put forth with the gravest earnestness, as the 
most solemn, indisputable truths. I have referred to 
it as a singular evidence of the extent to which our 
modern fanaticism is carried. [tis said that the 
whole Shaker community at Watervliet, a few miles 
from Albany, are willing to aver their belief in these 
curious ‘‘revelations.” 


aoe 


CHANGE OF FORTUNE. A Boston paper, 
published in 1787, illustraties by the following ex- 
amples in the lives of distinguished Englishmen, 
the extraordinary changes which a few short years 
ofien produce in the conditions of individuals: — 

In 1777 Mr. Hastings received an humble petition 
from Shaw Allum, the Great Mogul, for relief 
against his enemies. in 1787, Mr. Hastings is on 
his knees before the huuse of lords, taken into cus- 
tody by a servaytof the house of commons, and 
obliged to give bail to insure his not flying from his 
country. 

In 1777, Mr. Burke was reckoned the best speak- 
er in the house of commons, and the first formidable 
opponent of the ministers. In 1787, Mr. Burke 1s 
either coughed down or not attended to, and is forml 
dable only to the opposition that he acts with. 


In 1777, Lord North managed the helm of state, 
and directed all the pubiie affairs of the kingdom. 
In 1787, we read in a newspaper, that poor Lord 
North was led out of Westminster Abbey by one of 
his daughters. 

In 1.76, Sir was avery smart and active 
waiter at a public tavern. In 1787, Sir is a 
nabob, a baronet, a knight of the shire. 

In 1777, one Arnold headed the American troops 
that retired from Canada at Saratoga. In 1787, this 
‘same Arnold is closetted at St. James’, where he 
, and—his majesty!—are one! 
| In 1776, Col. Conway, Sir Henry Clinton’s aid-de- 
camp, offered to fighta duel for the sake of a wo 
man. In 1787. this same gentleman preached 4 
sermon on the following text: If any one strike thee 








Philade|phia, entitled **A Return of Departed Spirits,” on thy left cheek, offer him the other also. 


and purports to be written by a member of the Shaker | 


In 1777, Dr. Prettyman went to the gallery of the 


community or the Millenial Church, as they some-! house of commons to hear Mr. Pitt’s speech, and 
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was turned out. In 1787, Dr. Prettyman rose in his | est dignity of the profession, and alike honorable to. Adams, ‘to melt a heart of stone. I saw the tearg 
seat in the house of peers, and made a short speech himself and the land that gave him birth. | gush into the eyes of the old, phy, pacific Quakers 
jin favor of a drayman committed, while Mr. Pitt} “The bust of which we speak is among the first | of Philadelphia.’ [Newark Daily Ada. 
stood below the bar to hear him. efforts of Mr. Allan, who is yet ‘in his teens.’” 

AUDUBON. The indefatigable naturalist has 


Such are the changes that may happen in ten | | 
yon a Re dpe et ayn i ea go 
assed, athe sho Say, be seen e following short letter, receive 
The editor of the Richmond Enquirer, is in « run the cheap publications are most of them finding their | by Dr. Glideon B. Smith, of Baltimore. This letter 
of good luck. Recently he received a bottle of wine | level, i.e in the gutters. The business has been travelled the distance of from about two thousand 
al] the way from Bremen, where it had been for 228 | greatly overdone, and most of the houses engaged in | mijes ahove the mouth of the Missouri, to Baltimore, 
ears. His last paper tells that he has received part) it, 1 am told, are seriously embarrassed. Such aj, twenty-seven days. 
of a lockof hair cut from Gen. Jackson’s head! mass of matter, good, bad, and indifferent, has been Fort Union, three miles above the mouth of the Yellow 
This precious memento was obtained bya Mr. H. | thrown upon the town. that its stomach has heen! — gyone river, lat. 47 20 north. June 13, 1843. 
M. Cryer, who, ina very long letter, sets forth in the | nauseated. and 1s beginning toretch. After the news- | My Dear Frienp: We arrived safe, all well, yes- 
Enguirer the circumstances under which he procur- | papers had begun the business, there was nothing for | terday afternoon at this place, which is unlike any- 
ed it. ‘The accountof Mr. Cryer is too rich not to| the publishers to do, but to issue their old books ina ‘thing | ever saw before. I cannot write you a long 
be published. Mr. Cryer having the day withthe cheap form. Accordingly, the Harpers, Carey. and etter, on account of the confusion and excitement at 
general, was about to leave him, but before doing $0 | Hart, Lea, and Blanchard, and some fifty others have this moment among us. We are in the very midst 
requested a small favor, which was readily granted. | been spawning old works upon us. The books are | of the game country. We saw yesterday no less 
Mr. C. goes on: . | positivety cheaper than dirt. (I have seen whole ‘than 22 mountain rams together, scampering over 
“It was, that I might have a small lock of his hair, | piles of Brother Jonathan, &c lying in the middle of the high clay hills close to our boat. We have made 
growing on the scar made by the swore of the the streets.) Shakspeares, Family Libraries Dic-) the quickest trip ever performed by steam to this 
haughty Briton who smote him when a prisoner of tionaries, Miscellanies, and Novels, have come forth ‘place, and that without touching a single snag, or 
13 years old, for refusing todo the drudgery of a like the Locusts which are just now covering the having scarcely an accident worthy of remark. We 
servant—i. e. the cleaning of his over pantaloons. [I country, the only difference between the two being | jntend leaving this on our way downward, on the 15th 
obtained a lock of grey, growing on the very indenta- | that the latter have been hid only seventeen years, | or 20th of Augnst, and proceed slowly to afford us 
tion—showing from its length and depth, and the part while the former many of them have collected the _all opportunities possible to collect whatever we can, 
of the head smiiten, that it was intended for a death dust of more than fifty. But some good has arisen! a5 well specimens as knowledge of things that we 
dealing blow! Whata cruel, cowardly officer! What from this indiscriminate reading—it has promoted | could not study on our way up. Remember me 
a brave and manly boy! I send you a part of this” the taste for books, and it has actually reduced the kindly to all friends. Always yours, sincerely, 
precious relic, as a memento of that special Provi- | price of good well printed volumes. This were enough | JOHN J. AUDUBON. 
dence that ‘numbers the very hairs of our heads.” | to compensate for many partial evils that may have 
You can have it done up in a ring or locket; for the been connected with the system. ‘[.M. Y. Paper. 
females of your family, or in a watch seal worn by ‘dialogue will illustrate better than any argument the 
yourself »< Macagen te Be ; | THEFIRST PRAYERIN CONGRESS. The | sort of population and compensation for labor with 
The editor of the Enquirer can do nothing less, | subjoined extract of a characteristic letter from John | which our free trade men desire to bring the lavor and 
we should suppose, than to send the general, in re-| adams, deseribing a scene in the first congress in | wages of Americans into equality. It is part of an 
turn, a lock of his own hair, done up in one of the philadelphia in September, 1774, shews very clearly article published in the London Morning Chronicle, 
Enquirers of 1823 or 24, wherein the prophetic ed 96y what power the mighty men of old rested their, by one who says “himself has whistled at the 
tor predicted that the election of the general to the cause. Mr. A. thus writes to a friend at the time: | plough.” 
presidency would be a * curse on the country. Such _ “When the congress met, Mr. Cushing made a mo- It is a conversation held atAbingdon: 
a present would, no doubt, be highly prized at the tion that it should be opened with payer. Itwasop-| ‘You hold the plough—how old are you?” “Ibe 
Hermitage. (Balt, Pat. | posed by Mr. Jay, of New York, and Mr. Rutledge, | sixteen.” ‘What wages have your” “Three shil- 
| of South Carolina, because we were so divided in re- lings [76 cents] a week.” ‘‘Don’t you get victuals 
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THE WAGES OF LABOR. The following 








FINE ARTS. We observe among the passen- | 
gers for England in the Great Western the names of 
Horatio Greenough, the sculptor, and his family. 
They are returning to Italy. | 

An American, travelling in Europe, writes to the, 
editors of the New York Tribune that he visited 
Persico, at Naples, on the 16th of March, and was. 
gladdened with a sight of the statueof Columbus, 
intended for the Capitol at Washington, which the) 
artist informed him would be finished in a few days, | 
and ready for transportation. The writer remarks | 
that hg has seen finer figures and more elaborate art, | 
but no group more spirited and exciting. ‘There’ 
are,” he adds, ‘two figures—one Columbus, a ma- | 
jestic form in full Spanish dress, with a countenance | 


litup with a lofty enthusiasm, and leaning forward | 


with one foot advanced, as if he had just planted it | 


ona new world. 


His right hand is elevated above | 


and before him, with the palm upturned, on which | 


rests a globe—ithe world of his early dreams, and 
present enraptured vision. 
tenance of all are sublime. 


Near him stands an In-| 


! 
| 
} 


The attitude, the coun-| 


| 


ligious sentiments, some Episcopalians, some Quak- | 
ers. some Anabaptists, some Presbyterians, and some 
Congregationalists, that we could not join in the same 
act of worship. Mr. Samuel Adams arose and said 
“that he was no bigot, and could hear a prayer from 
any gentleman of piety and virtue who was at the same 
time a friend to his country. He was a stanger in 


| Philadelphia, but had heard that Mr. Duche, (Du- 


shay they pronounced it,) deserved that character, 
and therefore he moved that Mr. Duche, an Episcopal 
clergyman, might be desired to read prayers to the 
congress to-morrow morning.’ The motion was se- 
conded, and passed in the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, 
our president, waited on Mr. Duche, and received for 
answer, that if his health would permit he certainly 
would. 
his clerk, and in his pontificals, and read several pray- 
ers in the established form, aud then read the collect 
for the seventh day of September. which was the thir- 
ty-fifih psalm. You must remember, this was the 


horrible cannonade of Boston. 


from your master?” ‘No, I buys them ali.” ‘All 
out of three shillings?” ‘‘Ees, and buys my clothes 


‘outof that.” ‘And what do you buy to eat?” ‘Buy 


to eat—why, I buys bread and Jard.” ‘Do you eat 
bread and Jard always? What have you for break- 
fast?” “What have | for breakfast? Why, bread 
and Jard.” ‘“‘And what for dinner?” “Bread and 
lard.’ ‘What for supper, the same?” ‘Kes, the 
same for supper—bread and lard.” “It seems to be 
always bread and lard; have you no boiled bacon 
and vegetables?” ‘No; there be no place to boil 
’em; no time to boil °em; none to boil.” ‘Have you 
never a hot dinner nor supper; don’t you get pota- 
toes??? ‘*Ees; potatoes, an we pay for ’em. Master 


Jets us boil °e1 once a week an we like.” “And 
Accordingly next morning he appeared with | 


what do you eat with them, bacon?” “No.” “What 
then?” ‘Lard; never has nothing but lard.” “Can't 
you boil your potatoes or cook your victuals any day 


‘you choose?” ‘‘No; has no fire.” ‘Have you no 
fire to warm you in cold weather?” ‘No, we never 
next morning after we had heard the rumor of the | 
It seemed as if heaven | 


has fire.” ‘Where do you go in the winter even- 
ings?” ‘To bed. when it be time; an it ben’t time 


dian female, with her hands and body thrown back | had ordained that psalm to be read on that morning. we goes to some of the housen as be round about.” 
and her face turned in dismay toward the trium-| After this, Mr. Duche, unexpected to every body, | To the firesides of some of the cottagers, I sup- 
phant Columbus, in which are blended in life-like | struck out into extemporary prayer which filled the! pose.” ‘Kes, fan we can get.” “What if you can- 
Vividness, surprize, wonder, and fear. The form is | bosom of every man present. I must confess I never} not get; do you go into the farm house?” “No, 
rich, even to voluptuousness, and the face superbly , heard a better prayer, or one so well pronounced.— | musn’t; never goes nowhere Sui to bed, an it be very 
beautiful, and yet wholly Indian. | think, however, | Episcopalian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself never pray- | cold.” ‘*‘Where is your bed?” “In the follit, (stable 
that her attitude is unnatural, and in some respects! ed with such fervor, such ardor, such correctness and | loft.”) ‘How many of you sleep there?” “All on 
awkward. But it is not either the one form or the | pathos, and in language so excellent and sublime, for | us as be hired.” ‘How many are hired?” ‘Four 
other that | admired so much—it was the design. America, for congress, for the province of the Massa- | last year; five this.” ‘*Does any one make your beds 
The two standing in that atutude were a history— | chusetts Bay, especially the town of Boston. It has | for you?” “Ho, we make ’em ourselves.” “Who 
they were a great poem, the finest Columbiad that} had an excellent effect upon every body herc. I must | washes your sheets?” ‘Who washes ’em?” “Yes, 
ever was writlen.” ‘beg you to read the psaim. {If there is any faith in| they are washed, I suppose?” ‘No, they ben’t.” 
A correspondent of the Kentucky Observer and the sortes Virgilianw, or sortes Homerice, or espe- '**What! never washed. Do you mean to say you 
Reporter, noticing the rapid progress of the fine arts | cially the sortes Biblicw, it would be thought provi- | don’t have your sheets washed?” ‘\No, never since 
in the United States, and the continual development | dential.” I comed.’? ‘*When did you come?” + ‘Last Michael- 
of genius of the highest order, concludes his com-| Here was a scene worthy of the painter’s art. I[t|mas.” ‘Were your bed clothes clean then?” “I 
munication by the following complimentary notice of | was in Carpenter’s Hall in Philadelphia, a building, |dare say they was.” “And don’t you know how 
One of the first efforts in sculpture of a young friend| which (we learn by a recent! article) still survives in | long they are to serve until they are changed again?” 
from a neighboring county: its original condition, though now sacrilegiously con- | ‘“T'o Michaelmas, I hear tell.” “So one change of 
“And here, even among us,a very remarkable | verted, we believe, into an auction mart for the sale | bed clothes serves a year. Don’t you find your bed 
specimen of genius has recently been displayed in a| of chairs and tab!es, that the forty four individuals | disagreeable?” “Dol! I be too sleepy. Inever 
most life-like and animated bust, as large as life, of| met to whom the service was read. knows nought of it, only that [has to get up afore I 
the Rev. Dr. Bascomb, by ason of the hon. Chilton} Washington was kneeling there, and Henry, and|be awake, and never get into it afore I be a’most 
Allan, of Kentucky, while he was pursuing a course} Randolph, and Rutledge, and Lee, and Jay, and by |asleep. Ibe up at four, and ben’t done work afore 
of collegiate studies at Lexington. ‘The boldness of | their side there stood, bowed in reverence, the puritan | eight at night.” ‘You dou’t go so long at the plough 
couceplion, the dignity of character, the truth, ener | patriots of New England, who at that moment had|as that?” ‘No; but master be always having sum- 
Sy, and expression of thought, so characteristic of| reason to believe that an armed soldiery was wasting | mat for we to do, as be hired; we be always at sum- 
that distinguished person, aud the elegance of exe-| their humble households. It was believed that Bos- | mat.” 
Cution, evince talent of so high an order, that we, | ton had been bombarded and destroyed. They prayed 
who have noticed many of the finest specimens, as | fervently ‘for America, for the congress, for the pro-| BLUE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. Asa kind of off- 
well as some of the early effurtsof the most distin-| vince of Massachusetts Bay, and especially for the |set for the Blue Laws of Connecticut, so often re- 
guished American sculptors, feel assured that, if the| town of Buston:? and who can realize the emotions | sorted to as proof of the bigoted spirit of the early 
ehergies of his mind be directed to the noble art, he| with which they turned imploringly to heaven for di- | settlers of N. England, some one has recently huuted 
Will win a wreath for bis own brow worthy the high-} vine interposition and aid? ‘It was enough,’ says Mr. (Up some parallel enactments of our Virginia neigh- 
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bors, of about the same date, which go at least to; 


establish the fact that it was a spirit which rather 
belonged to the age than to the place. As a specimen 
we extract the following items: 

In 1663, Quakers were baxished the colony; John 
Proctor, suspected of Quakerism, was expelled the as- 
sembly. Any member of assembly not present at the 
tap of the drum. was to be fined one hhd. of tobacco. 
For piping it while the house was in session, a fine of 
20 Ibs of tobacco. 

In 1666. Sir Wm. Berkley, the governor, address- 
ing the home government, said, ‘*] thank God there 
are no free schools nor printing presses, and I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years!” A hope, 
by the way, which the experience of two hundred 
years has proved not futile in certain parts of the 
Old Dominion—[vide Wise on the people of the Eas- 
tern Shore.]} 

In 1648, a negro, mulatto, or Indian lifting his hand 
against a Christain, ‘shall receive 30 lashes.” 

We find, too, that, in 1632, no person could remove 
to New England, without the leave of the governor, 
under a heavy penalty. 

HON. JOHN Q. ADAMS ON VOLTAIRE. 

From the N. Y. Observer. 
Hartford, July 10, 1843. 

Messrs. Editors: Below I send you a letter from 
honorable John Q. Adams, which I[ trust you will be 
disposed to make public. A word, by way of expla- 
nation. 

About two years since, while 1 was travelling in 
Vermont, the pastor of a small village put into my 
hands a volume of Voltaire’s Philosophical Diction- 
ary, purporting to have been translated by John Q 
Adams, with a commendatory preface by the same. 
An infidel neighbor of Rov. Mr. Hubbard had loaned 
it to him, boasting that J. Q. Adams was an infidel 
as well as himself. Rev. Mr. H procured the ad- 
dress of Mr. A. delivered at New York, in which he 
strongly urges the study of the Bible. After reading 
it the infidel replied, * 1f J. Q. Adams blows hot and 
cold in this way, | will have no farther confidence in 
him.” J suspected at the tin.e that this was either a 
forgery, or else the name of another J. Q. Adams; 
yet knowing that it had been attributed to the ex- 
president, and therefore that his influence was made 
to sanction infidelity, I finally determined to ascer- 
tain the facts in the case, and also his views in re- 
gard to Voltaire’s writings. ‘These are contained in 
the following letters. Yours, &c. 

JOSEPH EMERSON. 





sentiments and opimions, how could he have any 
confidence in Voltaire himself—such an adept in 
the art of blowing hot and cold, that he wrote with 
the same pen his Philosophical Dictionary and his 
Henriade, his Zaire, his Alzire, and his Maho- 


commending to his friend the work of such a wea- 
thercock in religious opinions as Voltaire, and yet pro- 
fess to withdraw all his confidence in me for my 


of Voltaire, and yet avowing religious sentiments for 
myself? 

The truth is that Voltaire was a lively, sarcastical. 
disingenuous, prejudiced, fanatical disbeliever in 
Christianity, ready to assume the mask of religion. or 
to cast it a way, just as it suited his interest’ or his 
humor; intent above all things upon making himself a 


ver thought his Philosophical Dictionary worth read- 
ing and I read his Bible only to despise it. 

I have read also his Maid of Orleans, and despis- 
ed him also for that—infamous for its perversion 
of all moral principle, and all decency. Its injus- 
lice to one of the brightest characters in human 
history is its most crying sin. 
can think or speak of Joan of Are without reverence, 
must have a heart colder than the everlasting ice of 
the poles. 

You are at liberty, sir, to make such use of this 
letter as you think proper. lam certainly not ambi- 
tious of the reputation of spending my time in trans- 
Jating or in publishing Voltaire’s Philosophical Dic- 
tionary.” 

* * * * * * 

There are very few from some of whose writings 
I have recoiled with more disgust and horror; of his in- 
fidelity and dissolute morals [ have had more than a 
surfeit; and if I have ever derived any benefit from 
them, it has only been by that process which extracts 
healing medicine from the deadliest of poisons. Iam, 
very respectfully and thankfully, dear sir, your obe- 
dient servant, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.” 

THE PLANET MARS. The most careless ob- 
server of the heavens cannot have failed to notice for 
some weeks past in the constellation Libra, u large 
star, rivalling even the magnitude and splendor of 
the planet Ju.iter, and of a fiery color. It is 

——"ithe red planet Mars,” 
and from its extraordinary brilliancy has been sup- 
posed by some to be an entire stranger to our system, 





Quincy, 17th June, 1843. 


1 never published or made a trausiation of Voltaire’s | 
Philosophical Dictionary; 2d, That I never read that | 
word, and am therefore unable to give an opinion of | 
its merits; 2d, That 1 never saw the book mentioned | 
by you, as purporting to be a translation of Voltaire’s | 
Philosophical Dictionary, by John Quincy Adams; 
4th, That | have heard of a person, a stranger to me, 
bearing that name, but know nothow he came by it, 
nor to what saimily he belongs. 

] have read extracts from Voltatre’s Philosophical 
Dictionary, and others of his writings infected with 
infidelity, but I have also read and seen performed on 
the staye his tragedies of Zaire, Alzire, and Maho- 
met, and | have read his epic poem the Henriade. — 
] have read of his writings, in which he complains 
that he had been accused of irreligious propensities, 
and appeals to these tragedies and epic poem as proul 
of his orthodoxy. He boasts that when his tragedy 
of Zaire was first performed, it was called the Cnris- 
tian tragedy. Inthe tragedy of Alzire, a Spanish | 
Viceroy is murdered by a Peruvian lidian. and when 
the assassin is brought befure him, as he is dying, he 
sa) S— 





‘Learn now the difference between thy gods and mine— 
Thy geds command thee to revenge avd murder; 

Aud mine when thuu hast stabbed me to the heart, 
Command me bo h tu pty and forgive the!” 

In his Henriade he glorifies Henry the Fourth for 
having been converted by a vision, Mm which his an- 
cestor, St. Louis, proves to him the truth of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation; and he dedic ited his tra- 
gedy of Mahomet to Pope Benedict the XIVth, assur- 
ing him that in exposing the impostor of a false reli 
gion, there was no person to whom the work cou.d 
with so much propriety be dedicated as to the head oi 
the true religion; a compliment for which the sover 
eign pontiff rewarded him, asa true and faithful son 
of holy church, with his paternal and apostolic bene- 
diction. 

Now if the infidel neighbor of the Rev. Mr. Hub 
bard declared that he would have no farther confi 
dence in me, if 1 had been blowing hot and cold, by 
publishing a translation of Voltaire’s Philosophies 

WHictionary, and yet professing for myself religious 





a sort of celestial danseur, according to the communi- 


b Jui ; cation of our correspondent “A. P.” some weeks 
Rev'd Sir: In answer to your inquiries in your let-| 


ter of the 14th instant, | cheerfully state—Ilst, That! 


since. Mars has usually been considered a quiet and 
well behaved planet, and had he really been *: playing 
such fantastic tricks,” his ‘ perpendicular motions” 
would hardly have escaped the observations of our 
many vigilant astronomers. 

The orbit of Mars being exterior to that of the earth 
it is obvious, that in his revolutions round the sun his 


distance from us will be constantly changing. varying, 


as it does, from fifty millions of miles when in opposi- 
lion.to the sun, as at present, totwo hundred and 
forty millions, when in conjunction with that luminary. 
When in opposition he appears to a spectator on the 
earth twenty-five times larger than when in coujune- 
tion. His orbit is also considerably eccentric, and 
when his opposition happens at or near his perihelion, 
he is some soillions of miles nearer still, and propor- 
tionately brilliant. This oecurred in August 1719, 
when his magnitude and brightness were so much in- 
creased, that by ordinary observers he was taken for 
anew star. His opposttion this year occurred on the 
6th of June. 

The present month, therefore, will be the most fav- 


| orable opportunity for making telescopic observations 


on this body that will be enjoyed for some years — 
For the year to come it will continue to dwindle 
away, until it becomes an insignificant star of the 
third or fourth magnitude. 

‘The planet Mars is interesting to us from its near 
analogy in many respects to the earth which we in- 
habit, and it seems reasonable to believe it is peopled 
oy similar beings. Its axis is inclined to the plane of 
its obit about 369 ls”, varying from that of the 
earth but 7°. Hisdiurnal revolution is accomplished 
in twenty four hours thirty-nine minutes and twenty- 
one seconds, making its day buta few minutes longer 
than ours. It is supposed to be surrounded by a dense 
utmosphere of very great extent, which doubtiess 
sives it the striking ruddy appearance which it al- 
ways assumes. A beam of light in passing through 
a dense medium becomes red—the other rays being 
absorbed or but partially reflected, Its revolution 
round the sun is performed in six hundred and eighty- 
seven days, making his year a little shorter than two 
fours. No sateliite bas yet been discovered to ac- 
company this planet, though it is by no means certain 
that none exists. Should it be altended by a moon 


met—how could the infidel justify himself for re-. 


supposed inconsistency in publishing the infidel trash 


name, and flattering himself that his easiest way to | 
do it was by demolishing the Christian religion. I ne- | 


A Frenchman who: 


: mw i eeenaate ee, 
hearing the same proportion to the size of the planet 
that the second satellite of Jupiter does to that oa 
it wouid be but ninety-seven miles in diameter and 
‘would scarcely be seen even by our most powerful 
telescopes. Future observations, however may be 
rewarded by such an interesting discovery. 


[Cleveland Herald. 


EMIGRANTS. Two Norwegian barques arriy. 
ed at this port yesterday from different ports in Nor. 
way, with 255 passengers; nearly all of whom are 
agriculturists. It is their intention to proceed 4 
once from the vessel to the tow boats, and from 
,thence tothe interior: and as they have broughy g 
_consideravle quantity of specie with them, they can. 
not fail to become a valuable acquisition to the neigh. 
_borhood near which they may locate. The emigrg. 








tion from the north of Europe will be much larger 
this year than usial—about 12,000 are expected from 
the different ports in Norway, Antwerp, and Ham- 
burgh, in vessels consigned to one house in this city, 
[M. Y. Courier. 


ARTIFICIAL ICE. The “Glaciarium or Frozen 
Lake,’ now opened to the public at the Baker street 
Bazaar, Portman square, is one of the curiosities of 
the age. The visiter is suddenly introduced amongst 
regions of seeming frost and snow and placed in 
the Alpine scenery. The London Skating Club hold 
their meetings at the Glaciarium; and from the ease 
they displayed in their graceful evolutions in waltz. 
ing, &e., it is evident the artificial ice is little infe. 
rior to natural ice: The inventor, Mr. Heury Kirk, 
has lived to see what few inventors rarely accomplish, 
viz: his efforts carried to perfection; more especially 
as chemists and scientific men considered the idea as 
chimerical. 

In appearance the artificial ice closely resembles 
the natural; it is a semi-transparent body of crystal, 
composed of chemical salts, which, when in a liquid 
state, is flooded on a prepared level floor, and imme- 
diately ecrystalizes into a beautiful sheet of ice.— 
By this invention skaters have at once the never 
ending means of enjoyment, without the danger and 
difficulties attending natural ice; but as few plea- 
sures are relished without some anticipated fear, 
the word “dangerous” is written conspicuously over 
a part which appears so, but in reality is only a 
little pool, ingeniously contrived to represent a part 
of the ice broken, to permit the Alpine cottager 
to dip for water with a small bucket, which is also 
frozen. 

The lovers of skating must hail the artificial ice 
as a great treat indeed, for by this ingenious inven- 
tion, whether it be in a warm or cold climate, windy 
or calm, rain or sunshine, day or night, all the plea- 
sures of the icy sheet are secured, and it is not im- 
probable that a ‘frozen lake” will become as gene- 
ral to the mansions of the affluent, as an orchard or 
a fishpond. Prince Albert, who has visited the Gla- 
ciarium, has, it is said, givenorders for one. At the 
evening meetings, the whole scene is beautifully 
lighted, the moon rises, stars glitter, and music en- 
livens the whole scene, which, as it is so richly mer- 
its, is thronged by admiring visiters. 

[.2 late London paper. 


MR. CLAY AND THE MAGNOLIA. The 
Vicksburg Whig states that some time since, Mr. 
N. W. Hatch, of that city, presented Mr. Clay with 
some beautiful trees from his nursery, which elicited 
the following correspondence: 

Vicksburg, Miss April 11, 1843. 
Hon. Henry Clar— 

Dear Sin—!mpressed with a sense of ycur personal 
devotion to your country, and the singleness of heart 
with which you have striven to advance its best inter- 
ests, [ am induced to offer you an expression of my 
sincere regard. 

J am an horticuiturist by profession, and a resident 
of this city. And asa testimonial, however inade- 
quate, of the high esteem in which I hold your public 
services, and the admiration | have for your personal 
character, permit me to present for your accepiance 
the accompanying trees, of the genus Magnolia, and 
species Makrophylia. 

It is a native of this state, and is literally the most 
wonderful tree that adorns the American forest. As 
its name imports, its leaves are of great size, while 
its flower is of the purest white, and at least a foot 
in diameter. 

It may not be inappropriate to add, that there is a 
peculiar aptitude in presenting you this tree. Like 
yourself it is purely American, and even in American 
soil it has no prototype. 

The purity of its spotless bloom is an emblem of 
your reputation, and its unrivalled fuliage but a type 
of your well earned honors. 

And as the generous people of Kentucky have sus- 





tained you through all the storms of party strife, 80 
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glso will the genial climate of that fertile state yield 
protection and support even in its coldest mood to 
this offspring of the far south, 

With great respect, sir. your friend, 


N. W. HATCH. 


Ashland, April 26 1844. 
Dear Sir; I received some days ago the four trees 
of the species of Magnolia Makrophylia, in good order 
which you did me the favorto send me. | have 
janted them, and they promise to doremakably well. 
request your acceptance of my thanks for them.— 
They are a beautiful variety of Magnolia, cf which 
have several species growing here. J consider the 
acquisition of them very valuable, especially if, as I 
hope, they will bear our winters. But I should not 
express my grateful sense of the obligation under 
which you have placed me, if I did not also tender 
my acknowledgements for the friendly and flattering 
motives which prompted you to offer me a present so 
very acceptable. Engaged as you are, in one of the 
most innocent, useful, and agreeable pursuits of man, 
the voluntary testimony which you have done me 
the honor to render to my public services is highly 
appreciated, and will be gratefully remembered 
by me. 
Wishing you great success, health, and prosperity | 
in life, 1 am your friend and obedient servant. 


H. CLAY. 

Mr. N. W. Harcn. 

Mr. Hatch has established the emblem of Henry 
Cray, which must hereafter be the American Mae-| 
wouia, “the purity of whose spotless bloom” is em- 
blematic of his patriotism and purity of purpose, and 
whose ‘‘unrivailed foliage is a type of his well earned 
honors.” [Vicksburg Whig. 
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POLITICS. 


— | 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

NATIONAL convention. U. States senator Silas 
Wright, a warm advocate of Mr. Van Buren for the 
next presidency, has published an article in the St. 





the old confederation, and in the convention which 
framed the constitution of the United States; and as 
the constitution itself provides shall take place, 
when the presidential election is thrown into the 
house of representatives. Or if the latter form, the 
representation of the people, is adopted—-we are 
more than content. Then every congressional dis- 
trict will send one representative; and he, in the con- 
vention, as in congress, will represent and carry out 
the opinions and wishes of the seventy thousand peo- 
ple the district contains. We prefer the latter form 





in the convention. We put it toany fair and candid 

mind,—can any thing be fairer than these alterna- | 
tives? They rise up directly from the face of the | 
constitution—familiar to the people in their daily | 
practices under the constitution of the United States; 
fainiliar to them in all their practices in the several 
states. No state legislature—no state convention 


representation. Why should it not hold good for the | 
organization of a national convention? 


The answer is two fold. It is maintained, first— 





from an analogy to the electoral colleges, should have | 
the same weight in the convention in determining the | 
nomination, which they may practically exercise in | 
selecting the president. 

The first objection, is liable to that fallacy so com- 
mon with those who lack reasoning—of begging the 
question. 


national convention? If a national convention was 
an affair of a state only, then that state certainly 
would have a right to prescribe how she shall be re- 
presented, and vote, and act in the convention. A 
state convention for any purpose whatever, is just 
such a convention,x—when the will, wisdom, or folly 











Lawrence Republican, whichis copied into the lead- 
ing Van Buren papers of New York, in relation to 


the choice of delegates to the state convention for | 


choosing delegates to the national presidential con- 
vention, as well as in relation to the convention for 
choosing state senators. ‘The senator, whose autho- 


of a state, may run riot, and no other state would 
have the right of questioning or controlling her ac- 


tion. But a national convention is quite another 
thing. It is neither a New York nora Virginia con 


vention; but a convention of the people of twenty- 
six states, in which a state acts not for or on herself 
alone, but controls, on the one hand, and is liable to 


rily we presume is conclusive upon the subject, for | be controlled, on the other, by the action of the oth- 


the sake of harmony, abandons November next, and 
accepts of May, 1844, as the time for holding the 
convention. 
fathers” of the party, should be returned as delegates 
to the convention, especially as the manner of choos- 
ing delegates to, and in regard to suggesting rules 
for the national convention, will devolve upon them. 
Oa the latter poimt he concludes, that if members 
Chosen to designate candidates fur the presidency, 
Cannot be trusted with the preliminaries of their 
Own organization, and mode of proceedings, little 
weight mdeed can be attached to any nomination 
they may make. 

‘The ditliculty between the friends of Mr. Calhoun 
and the triends of Mr. Van Buren, in relation to the 
time fur the meeting of the national convention, hav- 
ing been obviated by the abandonment by the last 
named party of November next, and their acceding to 
the prupusition to meet in May, 1844, the next point 
to be settied, if possible between them, is as to the 
manner of choosing delegates tv the convention. Upon 
this subject the lollowinug article, which appeared in 
the Charleston Mercury of the 19th inst. over the sig- 
nature of *Sourn Caro.ina,” tay be looked upon 
as embracing the arguments in favor of the district 
delegate system: 

“The National Convention again—The South Carolina 
address. 
We have waited for sume time, to hear all the ob- 
jections which may be urged against a representa- 
tion by congressional districts in the deinocratic na- 
tional convention; and we propose now to notice 
them. But before doing so, it might be proper brief- 
ly to staie the positions of those who are in favor of 
this method of representation. 

They urge that there are but two forms of repre- 
sentation known, under the constitution of the Uni- 
ted Siates and the government it establishes. 1, 
The representation of states—and this is carried out 
in the senate of the United States, where each state 
being equal in sovereignty is equal in representation. 
2. he representation of the people—and this is car- 
ried Out in the popular ranch of congress—the house 
of repr.sentatives—generally by district elections 
and district representation. Now choose ye. Take 
one or the other form of representation, as the mo- 
del for the national convention. If the former is 
adopted, we are content. ‘Then all the states being 
equal, will give equal voles—as was practised under 


He is urgent that none but “the wise} 


er states. To say thatin such an assembly, there 
should be no uniform system of representation, by 
which the relative power of all should be fairly de- 
termined, is to outrage the most obvious sense of 
justice; for to maintain that those who are there to 
be governed and controlled have no right to question 
the power which controls them, is to deny the first 


wherever there is power, there must be responsibility 
to those on whom it is exercised. It isclear, unless 
| justice and free government is a farce, that in all as- 


tion, assent to, or resist any influences of power 
which bears upon them, unless previously conceded, 
is not only their right but their bounded duty. It 's 
proposed to South Carolina to go into a voluntary 


—if South Carolina has no right to question the 
imanner in which the power is produced, by which 
she is to be influenced or governed in the convention, 
what right has she to question it, in any other form 
of action. Why should not her dear sister Virginia 
say, | choose to have one hundred votes to your nine 
in the convention, and I shall therefore send one 
hundred delegates, and how they were elected or 
whom they represent, is exclusively my affair. 1 
enter the convention as I think proper, and you have 


| We reply, we have aright to question all power, 
whether in its first organization or in its subsequent 


be governed,—and thus obtain unanimity in the par- 
ty. The people in many states, perhaps in a majo- 
rity of thein, composing the smaller states, are to be 


therefore, in 
mode of representation adopted in the large states 





of representation, because we desire the will of the | due. 
people, and not the will of the states, to predominate | as in religion. on which toleration can operate. Itis 





Has any state a right to determine exclu- | 
sively for itself the manner in which it comes into a_ 
“tution. 





verns in the convention, shall be the power of th® 
people, directly and uuthoritatively carrying out thei® 
will, To preclude by any device whatever, from the 
convention. seventy thousand people, inhabiting any 
congressional district in the union, and not only to 
preclude them, but to make a representation for 
them, al state conventions or any where else, who 
may contravene their will and defeat their choice of 
their chief magistrate, may, by no means, be conge- 
nial with their notions of democracy, and that re- 
spect and deference for the people, which is their 
There is nothing negative in such measures, 


wrong, and the duty of tolerating wrong, smacks 
more of the despotism of the inquisition than of the 
free spirit of American liberty. We maintain that 
any state in the union has a perfect right to consider 


-and question the manner in which every other state 
|in the union comes into the convention. 
‘right to insist that there shall be a uniform system of 
was ever organized but on the principle of district | representa’ion for all the states, and that that system 


She has a 


shall be equal, popular, and just. 


The other objection to a district representation, 
that each state from analogy to the electoral col- 


that no general system of representation in a nation- | leges, should so organize its representation as to have 
al convention ought to be attempted, because it in- | the same weight in the convention in determining 
terferes with the independent action of the several; the nomination, that it may have practically, in 
states, who have a right to determine how they shall |electing the president,—although surrounded with 
there be represented; and second—that each state | more mist, we think equally untenable. ‘The states 


vole for presidential electors by general ticket or by 
the‘state legislatures—therefore, a method producing 
the same result, ought to be adopted in organizing 
the convention—this is the analogy and the argu- 
ment. 

Now in the first place, let it be remembered, that 
the method of electing electors by general ticket or 
by state Jegislatures, is not prescribed in the consti- 
{t is entirely a matter of state arrangement, 


‘separately adopted by each state, according to its 


they shal! vote separately. 


principle of our system of free government,—that | 


semblies of states or individuals, the right to ques- | 


no right to meddle or question it: and moreover, look | friends. 
you gentlemen, Virginia is not to be dictated to.— | the party be kept outof theconvention, or their pre- 


overruled and governed by the convention in the | vention. 
chuice of their chief magistrate, and to vote accord-|self in the power of enemies more powerful, who 
ing to its decision, for one for this high and respon-|are intent on aggrandizing theimselyes, by his sub- 
sible office, whom they do not prefer. They are, | jection and ruin? 


notions of expediency and policy, and it may change 
the existing method whenever it thinks fit. The con- 


| stitution has simply given to the state legislatures the 


power of appointing the electors, requiring only that 
Whether it is consistent 
with the constitution requiring the electors to vote 
per capita for the state legislatures so to order the 
election, that this provision is nullified, and the vote 
is practically made a vote by states—we do not pause 
to consider; but consistent or not with the constitu- 


tion, it is clear, that the election of presidential elec- 
tors by general ticket or by state legislatures, is a 


matter entirely of state arrangement, acting for itself 
‘only. But when the people of a state propose to act 
In conjunction with other states, controlling not only 
itself, but them also, what have pclitical arrange- 
ments limited to a state only, to du with the matter, 
excepting so far as they are exemplifications of the 
principles of liberality and justice. The natural 
presumption will be, that under such different cir- 
‘cumstances, and between such different parties, no 
correct argument by analogy can be deduced. We 
‘think the fact follows the presumption, and that the 
argument from analogy fails. 1. Because the rea- 
son which originated the policy of electing electors 
hy general ticket or by state legislatur2s, does not 
apply to appointing delegates to a national conven- 
tion. Qd. Because the object, in the two cases, is 


convention with “her dear sister”? Virginia; but South | different, and 3d, the result is different. 
Carolina is to have no right to question or judge of | 
the manner in which Virginia comes into the con- | general ticket or by state legislatures, is that the 
vention and arranges her power to control her! Why | whole power of a state may be thrown with one po- 


1. The reason for electing presidential electors by 


litical party; It is as against whigs that democrats 
defend it—as against democrats that whigs support 
‘it. In other words, it is because it enables one par- 
ty more effectually to check the minorities of their 
political enemies, and thereby to strengthen itself, 
‘thatit exists. Has this reason an application ia the 
organization of a national convention? There are to 
be no enemies either at home in the congressional 
districts or in the convention, to be thrust down and 
destroyed. A national convention, is an assembly of 
Why should the voice of any portion of 


foot rigs be suppressed. To act upon the reason 


'which induces the consolidation of a state power by 


action—which is to control or govern us. The very an election by general ticket or by state legislature, 
object of going into the convention is to govern and) is at once to throw to the wind all hope oi a cone 


| vention. If the convention isto be an arena where 
joeqaine are to meet, ina mighty contest tor mastery 
and power, the fact that it is voluntary, kills the con- 
Who that is weak will voiuntarily put hime 


‘The reasons therefore for adopt- 


reality, as much interested in the! ing the general ticket system, or appointing electors 
s,| by the state legislatures, are not gerinain to the or- 
as those states are themselves, unless indeed free-| ganization of a national convention. 

men have asmaller interest in being ruled, than! 
those who rule them. Nor is it impertinence or dic-' state by electing electors by general ticket or by 
tation fur them to propose, that the power which gp- ' state legislature, is te throw its whule power in hivor 


2. The object of consolidating the strength of ua 
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of one favorite individual for the presidential office. 
The object of a national convention, is not to elect 
any particular individual. On all hands this is dis- 
claimed. Its object is, to produce unanimity in the 
democratic party,and this is done, not by carrying 
out the preferences of each state, as in the elec- 
toral colleges, but directly the contrary—by sup- 
pressing these preferences in all those states which 
do not agree with the majority in the convention. 
Let it not be urged in reply, that those states in a 
minority, would be overruled atall events—and 
therefore, in surrendering their preferences in the 
convention they make no sacrifice. Thisis not so — 
The constitution requires in the electoral colleges | 
the president shall receive a majority of all the votes 
cast in the union. A plurality does not elect. If a | 
majority is not cast for one of the candidates, the | 
three highest go into the house of representatives, and | 
that body voting by states elects the president. If the | 
states in the electoral colleges, carry out simply | 
their preferences, uncontrolled by the action of aj 
convention, no election may be made, and when the. 
election comes into the house of representatives 
those who may be a minority in the convention. ma 
be in an overwhelming majority in the house. Five; 
of the larger states, may, in the convention, dictate | 
the nomination, but in the house of representatives it | 


requires fifteen states to elect the president. | 





thus in the final election of the president, be in a 
wretched minority of one to five. The surrender of 
preferences, therefore, in a national convention, is a| 
positive sacrifice—the sacrifice, it may be of the pre-| 
sidential office itself. No such sacrifice is produced | 
in the action of the electoral colleges in the states.— | 


The object of a national convention 1s to induce| will of a majority, and throw the election into the | 
Is not this difference in object, | house of representatives? This is the question.” Now | 


such a sacrifice. 


| usual devices of power seeking conquest. 
Those who make the majority in a convention, may | in the Richmond Enquirer, described as a distinguish- | 


will answer our purpose, but we will have a hybrid 
combination of two principles, exactly suited to give 
us in the convention, the mastery over you. We will 
act and vote hy states; but at the same time, claim 
the power of numbers. We will have a vote for 
every congressional district in your respective states, 
but the districts shall not send the representative, or 
if they do, he shall! not vote as his constituents desire 
but as a majority of delegates sent from other parts 
of his state shall dictate And as to our sacrifices! 
—when did the president come from a small state.” 


If these views are correct, the mode of electing 





$< 
may have in our chief magistracy merely the ‘form, 
of an elective monarchy. 

The Indiana state committee, has proposed as the 
best method of settling the time when the convention 
shall meet, that each state‘in the Union should ex. 
press through the Globe and Richmond Enquirer their 
judgment upon the question, and the democratic 
party should be bound by the majority. The Sug. 
gestion was wise—but why should not the questions 
affecting the convention be determined in thie same 
manner? Let some state in the Union, by some cal| 
as authoritative as that of the state of Indiana, re. 


presidential electors, with the action of the electoral (est each of the states to signify to those distin. 
colleges, affords no analogy for the organization of a $'ished papers, its opinion as to the mode of elect. 


election and action are different—the object and re- 
sult contemplated are different. 


‘national convention. The reason for their forms of ; 9 the delegates to the convention, and the form of 


voting in the convention. Those points may thus 


Yet, we by no| Within two months—long before the convention 


means indulge the expectation, that if the differences | Meets, be amicably and rightly settled. Atall events, 
were a thousand times multiplied, analogies could the people in every congressional district in the Union, 
not be seen, amply sufficient to make good the preten- | have it in their power, despite all arrangements for 
sion of the larger states, to control the presidential | hem. to send their delegates to the convention. Let 
election. The affected disdain of amenability to other , “ose who are in favor of a district representation pro. 


»| states—the refusal to assent to any common system | ¢/aim their design to send a delegate—invite their politi. 
Y| of representation; their steadfast opposition to that 4! @ssociates, to co-operate with them, and appeal if ne- 


mode which no man can deny, is the most effectual, ©¢84ry to the ballot box voluntarily opened, to carry out 
to carry up the popular will of the convention—their fairly their design. ‘This course firmly but temperately 


forced analogies, and shallow sophistries, are all the 
A writer 


ed member of the !ate Virginia convention, conclud- 
ed his review of the position of the South Carolina 
convention, by saying:—‘‘Is it better, that the people 
—a fair majority of the popular principle, should 
elect executive power or that a minor faction should 
be enabled to embarass and defeat the judgment and 


so wide, as itself to be fatal to any argument from, mark the spirit of denunciation towards a minority | 


analogy between the consolidated action of the elec-| of the democratic party or any other party, who may | 


toral colleges in the states, and a national conven- | 
tion? 


3. But look to the result contemplated and openly | the election occur. It will not be denied that when | 


avowed, by a national convention. It is to prevent | 
the contingency provided for in the constitution, of 
the election going into the house of representatives. | 
The most successful method of carrying on the pre- 
sidential election, so far as the democratic party is | 
concerned, would be to permit each state and section, 
to run the man who with them is the most popular; | 
north, east, west, and south, let that man be voted for | 
who can carry most strength to the party, and best 
unite their effort. But this it issupposed would bring | 
the election into the house of representatives, where | 
the small states are equal tothe large. The small, 
states are virtually told,—we of the democratic par- | 
ty differ as to the individual who shall be our chief | 
magistrate; and the result will be that no election can, 
be made in the electoral colleges; and the election | 
will consequently go into the house of representatives, 
to your immense advantage. You willthen accord- | 
ing to the clear provisions of the constitution, be, 
equal in power to the larger states, and consequently | 
will make the president. Now cone into aconven-. 
tion with us, by which this constitutional advantage 
you possess, may be put aside, for our benefit. The’ 
smaller states do not object. They reply, we are) 
willing to concede your request; but whilst in doing so, | 
we put ourselves im a position to be controlled in our | 
electoral colleges, and to vote for one we dont prefer | 
—whilst we thus surrender our preferences—surren- | 
der the advantages of an equal vote in the house of | 
representatives, —surrender in fact the presidential | 
oflice itself, let us at least amidst all these concessions | 
have the consolation of producing a patriotic as well | 
as self sacrificing result. Let us believe that we are | 
yielding to the voice of the people, fairly and clearly 
expressed, in a manner of representation known and 
caily practised among them. Let us not, by the con- 
vention, de bubbled” out of preferences and right, by 
a representation not from the people, by which the 
voice of thousands and tens of thousands of our own 
party will be suppressed, and the rod of political 
jugglers and unprincipled tricksters control us and 
them. However weak and humble, you ought not 
to require this of us, and we ought not to submit tu 
it. 1s not this answer fair and reasonable and just, 
and ought not its request to be granted? But suppose 
instead of a prompt, cheerful and friendly compli- 
ance, the larger states should reply something alter 
this fashion. ‘We perceive mischief in you. You 
certainly design to break up and overthrow the de- 
mocratic party, for you know such propositions will 
never be conceded. We will do as we please in the 
matter of representation, and will take care it shall 
be so arranged, that our power in the conveution shali 
be entirely consolidated, aud the opinions and feelings 
of every man within our limits in congeniality or sym- 
pathy with yours, shall be utterly suppressed. We 
will neither act upon the principle of state sovereign- 
ty, nor on the principle of the populer will. Neither 








under the provisions of the constitution, carry out its 
designs, in the electoral colleges, should a failure in 


the constitution confined the electoral colleges to 
each state, separately, it intended that the choice of 
each state should be expressed by them. If it de- 


Signed that the aggregate choice of all the states 


should prevail, it would have directed one electoral 
coliege for all, and it would have taken the voice of 
the people, as one aggregate people. It has not done 
so. It is not by a simple, but by a concurrent major- 
ity, that the president is to be elected, and because 
states, few or many, it may be a majority of themtwo 
to one, obey the behests of the constitution, and no 


election is effected in the electoral colleges, they are 


a‘ faction.” Arenot all minorities factions in the 
language of intolerant and despotic majorities? The 
question is not as the writer represents it to be. It is 


not proposed by any state, which refuses to submit. 
_to the appointinent of delegates to the convention by 


congressional districts, that ‘‘a fair majority of the 
popular principle,” shall prevail. They design no 
such thing. They intend, by refusing to appeal di- 


recily to the people for their credentials, to do with-| 
out the people. ‘They design, iftheir policy correctly | tablishing a precedent open to such objections as 


! 
| 
} 
{ 


pursued, will prevail amongst the people—and must 
be successful. 


One word more before we draw this article to a 
close. The Richmond Enquirer, which affects al- 
ways to speak ‘tas one having authority and not as 
the scribes,” has thought proper lately to put the 
Charleston Mercury and Columbia Carolinian upon 
the confessional as to what this state means to do, in 
case her views, on how the national convention 
should be constituted and conducted, be overruled by 
a majority of the party. The putting such a question 
was at once improper and nugatory,—improper be- 
cause it implied suspicion and looked very like the 
threat of an alternative,—nugatory, because the En- 
quirer itself well knows any other two persons were 
as able and as authorized to expound the language of 
the people of South Carolina for them, as the editors 
of these highly respectable journals. We do not 
mean to express a word of dissent lo the answer re- 
turned,—the views of the Mercury and Carolinian 
strike us as in the main, sound,—but we wish only to 
remind our friends in Virginia, most respectfully, 
thal the South Carolina address speaks for itself. And 
as it has become so fashionable to put questions, shall 
we not be pardoned for offering one to the consciences 
of the authorities at Richmond? Will the Richmond 
Enquirer tell us—whether, if the objections, which 
the South Carolina convention has taken to the plan 
it opposes, be well founded, i. e. that such a plan ine 
volves principles, unknown to the constitution, and 
is calculated to destroy the balance on which its com- 
promises rested the executive department of the 
government, to extinguish the just influence of the 
sinaller states, and give political managers undue con- 
trol over the voice of the people,—South Carolina, 
and the other states holding the view, ought for the 
sake of party harmony, to yield them, and aid in es- 


expounds their motives, through the instrumentality | these? 


of the caucus machinery and slate conventions, to 


} 


In the meantime, without professing to speak ex 


make a minority, and not a majority, elect the exe-| cathedra, but believing we know almost as much of 


culive power. 
not voting more than a half million of votes. The 


| “minor faction,” as it is termed, the smaller states, 


wish to go to the people in convention. All they de- 
sire is that such a forin of organizaticn shall be adop- 
ted. as shall satisfactorily shew that the convention 
truly represents the people—and faithfully gives 
forth their majority. ‘The accusation and denuncia- 
tion, however, does shew what the real question is. 


In spite of disclaimers and subterfuges, it is an issue be 
tween the larger and smaller states. The larger states see | 


that in the natural course of the constitution, the elec- 
tion must be thrown into the house of representatives. 
They urge it as the grand purpose of a national con- 
vention—to prevent this result,in which N. York, and 
South Carolina, Ohio, and Arkansas will be equal in 
their power. ‘They are not content with the conces- 
sions of the smaller states on this point, but insist 


ble them to crush the iminority within their own lim- 
its, who may be with the smaller states—to lift the 
nomination above the people into the hands of am- 
bitious politicians or interested office holders, that by 
a consolidation of their power, and by combinations 
amongst a few, the presidential purple may forever 
be at their dictation. If this is uot the design, it is 
the effect of their policy. We do not believe it will 
prevail. Such a course is contrary to the interests of 
ihe people—adverse to the design of the constitution 
—and fatal to the influeuce of the smaller states of 
the confederacy. Ounce predominating as a part of 
our system, and falling into contact with the influence 
and patronage of the general government, end we 





This may be done by five large states | the designs of the South Carolina convention as some 


others, we undertake to say—that the whole object 
of the address thus put forth, was (as is clear from 
every paragraph) to assign the reasons for making 
the recommendations it did, both in respect to the 
candidate nominated, and the time and constitution 
of the nationa} convention. This it has done, in the 
most respectful manner, but with that candor and 
explicitness which is always due fro.n one portion 


of the party to another, in deliberating on a matter of 


common concernment—the way to preserve and give 
success to its principles. Its object was to unite a 
friendly and free discussion on ail the points of diffe- 
rence, in order that the course to be finally taken, 
might be chosen with all the lights before the party, 
that could be shed upon its counsels. The grounds 
brought forward against the plan to which it objects, 


_are, if true, of deep import—they go to the very vitals 
that the convention shall be so organized, as to ena- | 


of our political syste.u,and touch on constitutional 
questions of the first magnitude. That they are true, 
the convention had not itself doubt, and nothing has 
transpired since, in the slightest degree to shake such 
a conviction, but it was reasonable and proper its 
final determination on them should be suspended, till 
they have been fully weighed and discussed—resol v- 
ed as South Carolina is, to give the same candid con- 
sideration always to the reasons of others that she 
might presume to expect to herown. The convene 
tion took this course, under the belief that the repub- 
lican party had no solid basis of union but truth, jus 
tice and the constitution, aud that what these demand- 
ed could be ascertained only by free, fair, and fear 
less discussion. Hf this course be adopted by those 
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ates, which differ from us and the others concurring 
, the Maryland plas, the end will be either that the 

site reasons shall overrule ours, and convince us 
error; or that our argument will overrule their rea- 
ns and.convince them of error; or, in any event, 
hat such an approximation of sentiment would be 
rought about as will finally produce universal ac- 
niescence ina common result. But if in this rea- 
nable expectation we shall be disappointed; if in- 
tead of a free and fair discussion there should be de- 
yneiation and attack, and purposed suppression of 
he truth, and no decision can be come to, not involv- 
abandonment of principle—it will then be time 
nough for us to decide how far it becomes a patriotic 
eople to give up principles to party, and, in the ea- 
srness for power, throw behind them all those rules 
f constitutional obligation and public good faith, by 
‘hich alone power when obtained, can ever be made 
yailable to an useful end.” 





Another difficulty as we have stated before is in 
slation to the claims of Mr. Tyler’s friends to be 
dmitted into the party. The New Hampshire Argus 
ays: “the democracy have but two alternatives in 
his matter. They must take the administration of 
President Tyler on its shoulders, and assume all its 
ins and iniquities, or it must boldly denounce and 
epudiate all democrats who will connect themselves 
vith it.”? 

“We,” adds the Argus, ‘‘are for the latter course.” 

To this the Boston Post responds: 

“Personally and politically we have no concern 
with, and no responsibility for, the administration, 
3a whole, nor for President Tyler asa unit; but as 
onest men willing to judge the tree by its fruit, we 
sre bound to judge every act of this administration 

its individual merits. If it is democratic, we 
hall sustain such measure; if it is anti democratic, 
ve shall oppose it. If Mr. Tyler’s cabinet, or any 
of Mr. Tyler’s office-holders are democrats, and act | 
as democrats, true to the people and their cause, we 
hall uphold them and speak well of them, and not 
ndertake tu set up our ebenezer to read them out of | 
he party because they may have got some offices | 
which we want kept open till 1845.” “The Post contin- | 


ues its remarks to the extent o. nearly twocolumns.” 


The celebrated M. M. Noaun, of editorial notorie- | 
y, having some time since resigned his seat as a/ 
judge, in order to take charge of a new party paper 
issued for a time in New York, with the avowed ob- 
ject of advocating Mr. Tyler’s pretensions to elec- 
tion for the next presideacy, soon relinquished that | 
position, having it ‘s said, unsuccessfully asked for | 
an appointment at the hands of the president. Some | 
intimated that he wanted to succeed commodore 
Porter as minister at Constantinople. However that! 
may be, the publication was abandoned, and recently 
we find Mr. Noah for the first time in his life, pro-| 





} 


neutral, and he is now strongly urging president Ty- | 
ler to withdraw himself from being a candidate.— 
We quote the following article on the subject from 
the Messenger of the 22d instant: 

“Some very true and sincere friends of Mr. Tyler 
are displeased at our recommending him to withdraw 
as a candidate for the presidency. It may be singu- 
lar, but it is no less true, that his withdrawal by no 
means weakens his ultimate chance of success. If 
he remains a candidate, both parties in congress will 
assail his measures with violence, charge every pro- 
position to be an eiectioneering trick, denounce if not 
alizinpt to impeach him; his nominations will be re- 
jected, and ail the goud he proposes tor the country, 
will be considered as mere plans for his own ad- 
vancement. It will bea fierce, agitating, uncom- 
promising session, and the president will be left with 
but a single friend to sustam him. On the contrary, 
ii he retires from the contest, both parties will treat 
him kindly, curdiatly, courteously; wiil take pleasure 
in supporting fils Measures, and protecting his friends. 
If, When the period arrives, there should be division 
and discord in the convention, Mr. Tyier isin a calm 
strong position to be taken up as the compromise 
Candidate. At present he has no hope, and he is be- 
trayed by those in whom he most repused, and who 
are using him for the most selfish and ambitious pur- 
poses. Let me here notice only two events in cor- 
reboration of this fact. 


s few persons in this city, notoriously without mo- 
tal or political influence, agreed to visit Washington, 
assuming to themselves the character of a special 
Commuitteee from the democratic party. On their 
arrival, they were received assuch by Mr. Spencer, 
and they represented to the president, that the only 
Obstacle which prevented fis being unanimously ta- 
ken up as the democratic candidate, was the contin- 
Uation of Mr. Webster in the caviuet, that if he was 
renoved or would resign, a mass ineeting of 20,000 


followed, and no 100 guns were fired. It was a frau- 


mation, nominate Mr. Tyler, and fire 100 guns on the 
occasion. 


“Mr. Webster, unwilling to interpose any political 
obstacles to the advancement of Mr. Tyler’s inter- 
est, withdrew from the cabinet; but no mass meeting 


dulent pretence throughout, and Mr. Spencer knew 
it to be such. The democratic party made no such 
proposition; entertained no such intentions towards 
Mr. Tyler, and were indifferent whether Mr. Web- 
ster remained in the cabinet or retired; if any thing, | 
they believed that his eminent talents added force 
and respectability to the cabinet. However, he left, 
and that was the great object to be attained by Spen- 
cer. The other was a more contemptible fraud ona 
smaller seale. It will be recollected that a number 
of the Democratic Review had a biography and a 
portrait of the president. This was represented to 
Mr. Tyler as a spontaneous compliment to his char- 
acter and pretensions by the democratic party, | 
through their fevored organ, and was a most auspi- | 
cious sign brought about by his conservative friends, | 
when the fact is, those very friends paid for the en- | 
graving, and wrote the biography themselves, and | 
managed to get it smuggled into the Review. How | 
many appointments they received for this piece of, 








. 


jugglery, | cannot say—but they obtained some offi- | 
ces and considerable influence. | 
the president remains a candidate, he will be strip- 
ped of his patronage, cheated, and defrauded by such | 
men, and will keep the country ina state of contin- | 
ual excitement. 

be calm and prosperous with him.” 
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PARTY SPIRIT. 


| want a bank of some sort, the democrats don’t. 
While, therefore, | ' 








neighbor democrat, not simply as a friend of liberty 
striving to promote liberty by erroweous methods, 
but at heart asa traitor to liberty and a traitor to 
humanity, and what will be the result? Something 


‘worse than even British monarchy will be not to be 


looked for in the future, it will be here; here; in the 
stalking forms of universal anarchy and universal 
hate. And to what other result do such sweeping 
and absurd charges in both parties tend? How little 
do these leaders, on either side, care to what extent 
they inflane these already too morbid passions of the 
multitude beneath them, provided that they can se- 
cure votes, vores, VOTES. Here lies their corrup- 
tion, their ingatiate and hellish corruption, as parties, 
though embracing on both sides, men of the noblest 
and purest minds; and containing in the ranks of 
either, few who are deliberate enemies of either the 
social weal or of republican freedom. 

And can the readers of these absurd charges be- 
lieve, that such are the real designs of their oppo- 
nents. Yes, thousands can and will; for all experi- 
ence shews that there is nothing too absurd for the 
heated bigotry of parties and sects, both to receive 
and believe themselves; and to stand ready to damn, 


| so far as in their power, all who will not believe with 


them. The amount of the game now, is, the whigs 
The 
whigs want a tariff in one way, the democrats want 
it a shade different, and but a shade. On both these 
questions, the great mass of the people of these United 
States, if let alone, would at this moment substantial- 


Once retired from the field all will | ly agree, except in the mere question of modes and 
| forms, and the public mind would be calm, rational, 


tranquil, open to reason, and open to truth. 
But no—they cannot be let alone—they must be 


| harangued, inflamed, literally dragged up to the ring 


From the Illinois Statesman. The Illinois Free Trader by party demagogues and party office seekers, and 
extracts from a letter dated at Danville, 5th June, the | there they must, in some way, be scourged and tor- 


following in relation to party spirit: 
‘‘Happening at Iroquois county last week, I had 


Wentworth to the citizens of the congressional dis- 

trict. His address was democratic throughout. 
‘‘He rent the thin veil which the whigs vainly ima- 

gine conceals their real designs, and showed the rot- 


tenness and corruptness of the principles which they | 


profess. He compared the principles of the two 
parties. That the whigs are struggling to take power 
from the people and lodge it in the hands of a chosen 
few—to give to the general government powers which 
have never been granted by the states; whilst they 
are striving to incorporate huge monopolies to rear 
their frightful heads to awe the people into submis- 


sion, whilst they are endeavoring to consolidate and 


strengthen the general government by depriving the 
states of their rights; whilst they show from the 
course they have pursued from the time they gloried 


Bn? eh he nmlthel in walides eka tiie ine | in the name of federalist, and wore the ‘cockade’ with 
New ¥ rf thei hee Rea fries ae Phe pride, until now, when they deny their federalism 
New York Messenger,” a vew paper professing to be | and claim to be whigs; that they are the friends of 


the aristecratic and rich, and enemies to the hu:nble 
and poor; that they have no confidence in the integ- 
rity of the mass; that they deem the people incapable 


of self-government and look forward with confidence 


and hope to the time when our republic must fall, 
upon the ruins of which they hope to build a monarchy, 
similar to that of England whose constitution and no- 
bility they so much adore; whilst, instead of appeal- 
ing to the reason of the people, and placing before 
them their principles that they may judge between 


the two parties, they appeal to their passions, con- | 


ceal their principles, and endeavor to entrap the mass 
by diverting them from the true issue by their ‘log 
processions, ‘hard cider sprees, and ‘song singing’ 
| propensities.” 
| Then follows a corresponding eulogy of the demo- 
crats. Now, we most earnestly ask if there is any 
evidence that the above charges are true? Grantthat 
the whig party, like all other parties, is selfish and 
corrupt; grant that they hold to many false principles; 
still is there the least particle of evidence, that either 
the whig party, or any other organized political par- 
ty in these United States are really striving to over- 
throw republican freedom, and rear a monarchy upon ils 
ruins? Wereaily thought that no one could be more 
deeply sensible of the utter corruption of all political 
parties, than we are ourselves. But, surely in this 
-matter, we are indeed out-Heroded. We believe 
both and all parties are selfish and corrupt, because 
_human nature is corrupt, and never so corrupt as in 
‘those modes of social and irresponsible action, which 
organized parties from their ows nature must assume. 
But where the proof that any party, deliberately de- 
sigus the destruction of liberty, and the various op- 
‘pressions and enormities indicated in the above let- 
ter? Such charges, so freely thrown out on both sides, 
‘does indeed indicate that both parties are CORRUPT, 
that the press is CoRRuUPT, that all is corrupt that has 
anytning to do with them. Let every wan in this 


People would assemble in the Park, and by accla-' nation learo w look upso his neighbor whig or his 


‘tured into the belief that if we cannot have a tariff 
of just such a form, size, and hue, liberty is gone, and 


'the pleasure of hearing the ‘maiden speech’ of Col. all human hope is gone forever. And all who would 


either add or abstract a hue or a hair from the great 


|Moloch of the dominant demagogues, must be set 


‘down as fiends and traitors, or immolated on the true 
culent altars of his mercenary God. Since the re- 
volution, the democrats and the whigs have changed 
‘their fundamental principles some forty times or less, 
yet they have still retained their names; and at each 
| succeeding change they have still continued to shout 
loudly and lustily as ever ‘*Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.” And if you dare suggest a doubt, whether the 
_world will really come to an end, if a whig or demo- 
‘cratic administration should either rise or fall, the 
ready response is, ‘“‘sirs, by this craft we gain our 
'wealth.”? Out traitor, knave, impostor, you fence- 
man, yon go-between, you no-body, you drivelier, 
shout with us or out’upon you. 
candidate; “great is Diana of the Ephesians.” But 
when the annual tumult is over, and the successful 
champions are once cozily in their seats in the capi- 
itol, “the more part know not wherefore they are 
come together.” Partisan demagogues trained at 
home to wear the same collar, dance to the sume tune, 
,and shout upon the same key, can now neither tell 
‘exactly what they want or what they believe, except 
a strange unanimity of impulse steals over them to 
| head one another,” secure us many of the spoils and 
| perquisites of the present, and as many of the seats 
aud stations of the future as possible, and all ‘for the 
_ love of the dear people.” 
| ‘The great source of party corruption, therefore, in 
these days, lies not in any design of overturning the 
liberty of the people or the power of the people; it 
is not revolutionary. It is too mean and sordid for 
that, it is venal; it stalks not abroad at noonday or at 
midnight with dagger and torch in hand in quest of 
desperate alfray. It-crawls and creeps, and fawns, 
and leers, and whines around the multitude, and only 
asks to lick the sures of the body politic, and feed 
upon the crumbs that fall from ius table. And old 
Uncle Sam, naturally aclever old fellow, cannot find 
‘it in his heart to kick the cringing whelp as he de- 
serves, and drive him from his presence. True, there 
are noble men in office, and many more nobie men 
who deserve office. But this has become the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Time was when it was an honor 
to be an officer; for few but honorable men could get 
there. Now it is in and of itself rather a disgrace; 
as it is difficult to avoid the suspicion that a man must 
have been the mean cowardly, cringing, servile tool 
of a party, a mere cat's paw in, order to get into office: 
-and uoless we know his character from some other 
source, we can hardly help despising him from the 
fact that he is in office. But it is undoubtedly wrong 
to judge of any man’s character from one single fact, 
‘and the fact in these times, that a man holds an office 
does not absolutely prove him a knave, because 
there are still good meu in office as well as out, but 
it comes so near it, that the office itself operates ra- 
ther as a disgrace than as a8 honor to any man. 


Don’t you see our - 
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AEROsTAIION. Whether toe British adventurers, with 
their seu @iial transit machine, which was about to 
be tried, will cress the Atlanue beture our Mr. Wise 
reuches the viber side in his preposed balluun, isa miat- 
ter uf sume literesi, J. H.Penuington, in a letter dated 
the Ist inst. wiicu we find ina late number of the Na- 
Uivnal lute diigencer, coumencs this project ol Mr. Wie, 
and Insists vn 1s feasibility, bul suggests certain contri- 
vances of his own W operate as an ascending or de- 
scenuing power. A Mr. G. Dickson, of York county, 
Pa., i) aa article in the Sickueli's fast Reporter, vilers 
tu spend sume money in a flying experiment also, it any 
Que wil Volunteer a sulliciency t indulge nis uvuion 


AMERICAN Provisions IN EnGianp. Liverpool, July 3. 

Beef. Lransactiuns jimived tor want of unpory buy- 
ets uie ready luv take large quantities, if Cured and puck- 
ed sutliable tor market. A recent advance in the price 
of lish, has created a strong teeling in favor of Ame- 
rican beel; and we repeat, that our American friends 
Cannot be ive Careful in Cousuliing the wishes and pre- 
juuices on this side uf the water, ut they wish to secure 
a permanent aud valuabie maiket, Aiready (when pro- 
peily cured avd packed) dues American take precedence 
in price otid qualiiy, of lish, tuagheh, und all viher jo- 
reigu veel, and Uliiy @ Moderate Uegree ot alienuon Is re- 
quired lu maintain this agvantage. 

“India,” beet, we bey tu say, is made up of fat catile, 
Weighing tru seven lo nive cwt, and consists of flat 
rius, Driskets, a few pieces uf the uuddile cut off standing 
ribs, but no sirluin or rump pieces; it would, however, 
be much improved, by one first cut round (not the shank 
round) in each tee. |i is invartwbly packed in ics., which 
must have tuur iron huops, say vue at either biige, aud 
gue under each woud chine houp, and the full quantity 
ot woud huups. ‘lhe weight may be einer 804 or 336 
Ibs.; Lut the turmer is the invariable weight of the Lnish. 

rues, 1 prine, (in barrels ut 200 Ibs.) 36s.u42s.; ners, 

463.0945; extra ness or family, 533.u6Us.5 1 prune, cin 
tes. of 320 jus.) would command 653 u75s.; ness, 80s. 
ay5s.; exiva mess or tamily, 95s.a 1008.5 all in bund.— 
liidia pucked as described, would probably command 
90s. the tce. Duty, 3s. per cwl, with five per cent. 
auded. 
_ Pork. An advance in Irish has caused more inquiry 
for old American, which bas improved considerabiy.— 
We trust that ere lung we shali be receiving parcels of 
new; bul, meantime, we feel we are sate in raising our 
quvuiatiuas tu 34s.a36s. for new prime, and 38s.a42s. for 
mess, per barrel ot 200 ibs. ui buud. Duty, 8s. per cwt. 
witu five per cent. added. 


Lard. ‘lhe operaticns in this article are only to a mo- 
deruie extent, hoiders being tov tira tor buyers. Inie- 


Tor, 29s.u3Us.3 uiuddling, 32,.333°; and fine, 35s.a37s. 


per cwl. auiy paid. Duty 2s. per cwt. with five per ceut. 
udded. 

Hams, Dried. No import since our last, and we re- 
peat our tue quotatiun, say 5Us. duty paid, tur prime, 
wel cured. Duty, 14s. per cw, with tive per cent. 


. added. 


Cheese. There isa brisk inquiry for fresh importa- 
tious, aud the tiner descripliuns would command tully 
3s. per cwl.; and ordinary aud middling 2s. per ew, 
over laSt quuiaduns. ‘Tne fact now just ascertaimed, thai 
the huime make las been tully one-murth less than last 
yeur, has given an linipetus lw the demand, which seems 
very likely lo be conunued. Fite large cheese is want 
e@, and, ii prime in quality, sumething beuwer than our 
Hfyhest Quvtatiun may be luvked to. Preseut prices, or- 
Ginury, 4Us.u43s.; unudling, 44s.a46s.; fue, 49s.a51s. per 
ewl. duly pulu. Duty, Us Ou. per CwL, will five per 
Cent. added. 

[A burrel, is 200 Ibs.; a@ tierce, 336 lbs.; @ quarter, is 8 
bushicis; aewt, 112 ibs. provisions tur expurt—or for 
ship stures,jpay nu duly ;—more than half of the American 
provistous u ts said, are sold in England’ Jor export.” | 


Asrronomican. ‘T'hree of the planets are nuw in 
bewuuiul posiiuns for cbservauon during the evenings. 
Jipier, juli urbed, in the east, his satellites “may ve 
Been alinos. ii sigiit, ’—withvul lelescupe;—Saturu shines 
wiih a muiluer higat, in the suuth, aud in the suuth east; 
Murs, nearer ie earth than usual, looks rea and fiery, 
bucshuws nv sualelliies that our glisses can yet disunguisn. 
Aduveu tu Wiese the COMEL, Which the astrunimer al 
Paris discovered in May, nuw rises abuut nine v’ciuck, 
Of ihe size vi a stur of ine sevenla Mmadyullude,—su suy 
the Pistiadeiphia observers. 

‘Lue great comet ot Murch last was observed a’ Ora- 
heiti, frst on Wie 20 of that iuuth, When they say it ap- 
peared “like @ vast inuss of fire rising from the verge ot (le 
honzun to the heigat of 380 degrees, illuminuaung the 
occu) as iar as the eye could reach. ‘The uatives ai first 
thought that a newhbvuring island was on fire. lt mea- 
sured 3) degrees lu Jengih aud 4 degrees iu breadth. 


Canaxs. Five thousand men are vow employed en- 
Jarging ihe Welland canal. ‘Vine new locks ure 115 teet 
by 26, vi cut sivue. 

Liverpool, July 4. 


Corron. The imports of cotton 


Inte Liverpou! fur tae lust six months 1,150,000 bales; | 


last Seusvu to tue saine period 826,000 bales. ‘Ihe sup- 
ply trom the United States was 1,035,600 being an im 
crease vf 354,000 pales. S.eck on Nand on the 30th ult. 


912,000 bales; sume day last year 645,000 — jies.— 
‘die stock of Aimerican was 716,000, vege © j0,Qu0 
more than last year. ‘I'v this large supply, 60,00» bales 


Wuich reuched us the three lust days, must be atiticllt-~ 


ribet b Ste geal ancl wat 


The effect is,to make the market heavy even ata re-| 
duction of gd. per pound. Prices—Upland 3} a 5; fair | 
Ha Mubile 3} u 5; tair 43; Alabama and ‘Tennessee 3 a, 
4id. 

‘The effect of the above intelligence from Europe, has 
been to arrest operations in our cotton marts, rather than 
tu depress prices as yet. Both in New York and New | 
Orieaus, holders remain firm. -The arrivals last week at 
New York consisted of from Texas 297; New Orleaus 
1351; Mobile 1161; Florida 1310; Sou h Carolina 861; 
North Carolina 1—total 5,484 bal. s. 

Total export from the United States since Ist Sep- 





tember last, : ° ° ‘ 1.971.776 | 
To same time last year, . . 1.429 679 | 
To the same time year before, : 1,263 251 
New cotton. The Tallahasse Sentinel of the 18th inst. 


says,—A trend has hrvught us a ball of new cotton, 
fairly opened, from the plantation of Mr. E. M. Garnett, 
of re cuunty. We ar first supposed it mght have pre- 
maturely ripened, but are told there are plenty more in 
the field. Fiorida beats the world. ' 

Cultivation of cotton in India. ‘The Macon (Ga.) Mes- 
senger has received a letter from one of the American 
planters in India, by which we are infurmed that the re- 
sults of the experimentin the culture of cottun still con- 
tiiue very unfavurable—so much sv, that all but one of 
the government plantations which were located in Ben- 
gal have been broken up and removed. ‘T'he new loca- 
tion is believed to be sume 250 miles in a northeast di- 
rection from the former oue: that of the writer is at} 
Gorruck pore. (or Goorockpovore,) northeast of the Gan- | 
ges. and near the borders of the Chinese empire. 

We should judge that the case is considered despe- 
rate in England, tronrthe total silence on the subject in 
their anti-slavery convention. ‘he scheme was con- 
cocted there. 


Deatus during the last week in New York 169, of 
which 71 were under one year of age, 7 were colured 
persons—23 died of consumption, 

In Baltimore 54, of whom 25 were under one year of 
asre—12 were frce colored, and 6 slaves; 3 are suid to 
have died of old age. 

At New Orleans only 63 deaths occurred between the 
Ist of June and the 8ih of July. ' 


EARTHQUAKE. The town of Khoi, between Persia and 
the Lake of UCrumiah, was destroyed, and a thousand 
of itsinhabitants perished by an earthquake recently (dute 
nol mentioned) ‘The people of Tabriz had been alarm- 
ed by trequent shocks. ‘he shock felt at St. Thomas 
on the 2lst June, was feltin others of the West India 
islands. 


Frovr has declined somewhat. It is now quoted at 
$4.57; at Baltimore; $5 at New York; $4.124 at Buffalo. | 
The tuspections of lasc week at Balumore 10,790 bbls. 
and 670 haif bbls.; 72,344 bbls. arrived a: tide water, by 
the New York canal, during the second week in July, 
making 558.921 bbls. since the canal opened—last year | 
to the sume time, 481,865 bbls. During the first two 
weeks in July 50,350 bbls. were sent from Cleveland, of 
which not one was entered for Canada! 109,873 bushels 
of wheat were exported trom the same port in the same 
period, none of which was eutered for Canada. During 
the 21st and 22.1 inst. 13,413 bbis. fluur arrived at Bus 
ton per rail rvad. 


Licurninc. This is the period cf the year when most 
damage is usually sustained by the electric fluid. Anv- | 
iher conclusive demonstration of the advantave of the} 
lightning rod, was wiinessed at Annapolis during the 
hail stormon the 15th. A volume of eleciricity of un- 
usual power descended, sparkled round the spire of the 
State House, and nearly prostrating several persons iu | 
the vicinity, yet visibly descended by the single rod, 
wihout doig further injury. A very scientific discus- 
sion relative to the lightuing rod, is now going un in the 
public journals. Professur Silliman has examined the 
subject, and seenis to have arrived at the cunclusion 
that the original ideasot Dr. Franklin, had been but 
little if at ail improved upon by the expedients introduc- 
ed since his day. He maintains that the old Franklin 
rod. propeily made and applied, affurds complete and 
certain proteciion; and that it Im any case it seemed tu 
fail, the tailure has proved to be owing to most palpable de- 
Sects of construction or application. He says, “Uur old- 
est eu Of sClence, Most conversant with these matters, 
are unacquaiuted with a single case of damage by 








liguining to premises prutecied by rods nearly or exactiy 
ut this construction.” 

| Is is not strange, that the safety of life cnd property 

does not induce tmv:e resort to this protection to buih, 
irom su fearful an aget? 

| Aprops. ‘The numerous instances of the effica- 

ley of dashing cold water upon persons injured and 

leven apparently killed by lightning, snould inguce that 

| expedient to be instantly thought of in such cases. 


Mituerism. The Rev. Mr. Miller ina letter to one 
of his trenus, euggesis doubts as w the accuracy of his 
previous calculations as tothe time of the end of the 
world, and asimits ihatit may not occur until afier the 
Autumnal equinox, 3S. F Jarvis, D. D. has published 
)a coupte of sermuus on the Prophecies, with a view of 
'retunng Mr. Muiler. 

Que of the disciples of Miller lately went out ina 
| sieawer to Liverpool, thence through France to Rome, 
Pope, und then switt as wind, tor Jerusalem 


‘tu see the F 
| where he said ie had tw fast for forty days beture Christ 
‘could come! “A few days atier, a young man from 
Cambridge passed though fur the propazanua of Rome, 
| equally enthusiastic in the belief of the finct triumph of 





The Waldo (Me.) Signal states, that Jones S. Barre 
an honest, hurd-working man, of that place, on Saturg, 






































































































































last, hoisted a liber.-y po'e, with a flag bearing the INSer 

Hon, “Opening of the Seven Seuis,” with an approprig "ner SERIES 

device. Seveu caununs were fired, to TEPreseiit the ge ‘ —_— 

ven thunders uttering their voices, upon opeuing of th _ eae 

Sea's! Bugles, fifes, drums, and military ratiles we 

in‘ruduced by enthusiasts even wilder than himself | —————-— 
‘PRINTED 


Revo.utionaRy sonprers. John Casay, of Ry 








Hill, Warten county, Kentucky, aged 106 years, , ee = 
swered to the roll-call above, on the 10:h inst. and is, CON TEN 
thered to his comrades. ‘Che Delaware Repulican gag. Forelex «RTT 
—‘A revulutiouary soldier named Jacob Carr, aged 1 jf i t, frish repe 

ears, was baptized in the Wissahickon a few da, ay yy vate of Santa 

le served under Washington during the whole war, ay get ae 
is now a pensioner. His grand children and great gray, China Mission, 
children reside inthe village of Brandywine. He e BoRDER WAR + 
joys the best of health, and now in his old age has be MiscELLANROR 
cone a Christian, and joined the church of Christ. Oug COUNDRY; 


Exports for 


Sicuts anp Sicns. We have a marvellous accoun 
exports of cotto 


this week of a inan of respectability near Piisburg hay 













ing seen a cloud in the apparent form of an eagle,—wi fi NEW pag 
an inkstand. having a pen in it not far off! Lt app: ag INTERNAL Txt 
to have startled suine people cunsiderably. Several sag STATE DEBTS 


Gex. Hamttt 


vellous snake stories have also been produced—some 
P Nores on iu 


which turn out to be mere hoax, as is said to be als 








the account which we copied froin the Boston paper BatTee cre? 
of the arrival of Count D’Orsay and Lady Blessing qm frigates, 19 ist 
by the lust steamer. In auaitiun to the big snake, snii HE WORLD S 
to be seen near Madison, Indiana—the Cincinnai Engg LoR® — 
quirer furnishes us with an account of an Alligator ac ie 9d . 
least fourteen feet long, tound walking on the sunnggm dtesss his histo 
beach un tie Kentucky shore, eight miles below {| gg CHRONICLE. 
cily, as testified by two most respectable wilnesses! |] |) @ ——————= 
monster fell from the famous thunder cloud of th. 2d in FO} 
stant, just as certainly as the oue in Charlestun did, which 
we nuticed three weeks since. = 

The steame 


Sricie. The tide which set in rapidly for somef jgth ult. react 
mouths, seems about to turn ebb, for a spell. The pack bad 
. ; , a @ ; passage, ad V 
et sip lowa, left New York for Havrea few days agog ot. with the 
with 276.925 in Mexican silver and five frank pieces aa id ap ie 
The Burguudy sailed on the 8h, with $133,667, du. angen 208P k 
$40,000 have been shipped tu the West Ludies—making New York pa 
a total of a quarier of a milliun. on the 6th, the 
on the 18th ul 


The steamer ‘Toba co Plant recently arrived at 5: Louis 
with a large treight and $80,000 in specie from Liberty 
-Missouri, the amountof receipts for the public lands at 
the Piatte land office, since it was upened. 


A conducta, from the city of Mexico, with $900,000 
mostly on English account, reached Vera Cruz on the 
18.h June. ‘lhe British trigate Spartan, capt. Elliot, 
was at Vera Cruz with two millions of dollars for Bug 
land. ‘lhe Dublin, Admiral ‘Thomas, arrived at Kings healthy, than 
ton, Jamaica, with $1,500,000 on freight. proved somew 


Tosacco. 9,303 766 pounds of tobacco have been shipgg solders were 
ped at Puisburg through the Pennsylvania canal this sea Capitalists we 
son, up ty the 30 4 June, being one third more than woffto the protrac 
the same period last season. Parliament 


The inspections last week at Baltimore, 68 hhds. Ma pected to rise 
ryland; 563 Oni; 93 Kentucky; and 1 Virginia; totalffone of the m 
1,275 hhds. Good Maryland continues in active deniand engrosses alm 
at fair prices—Ohiv tobacco also meets with ready saeM Arbantic . 
at the prices last quoted in the Re, ister. tant intelliger 

There has been received at N. Osleans since let Sep ouncement t 
tember, 1842, to 14th July 81,027 hugsheads. On hand Stance at Ps 


sinnans entered into 
THE FAMOUS FORGER, under arrest in England, andfwith the rey 
wailing for testimony trom this country, seems to be iH which the rey 
stantiy recognized in| New York, having served eight for the projec 
years in the state prison. and was known there by ‘hen, with SU. 
name of Jack Reed. Jack has been missing ever since 400 000 ante 
the fraud on Jacob Little and the banks, as well as ther ’ C y 
$85 U0. It seems that five of the United States tr asugg ating & Co. 
ry notes, of $1000 each, al ered only in tie name of themed the amour 
payee, have been sent io this country from England, pre fat the price ¢ 
sented at the bauk of America, and actually paid. £x-J§duced it to 8 
sheriff Lownds is to go out in the next steamer to Lun- $94,000 to 5,00 
don to idenuty, and if possible, bring in the sharper. pleted in five 


Te Springs. Saratoga is overwhelmed with compa @ IRELAND. 
ny. ‘lhe week before las: 3000, last week 3500 arrivals Hito £1,690. 
—surpassing anything ever known in July. Bedford An extrac 
and others of the watering places appear to be propor Bbeen held at 
tionably patronized. Over 1000 visiters are at Cupe tunity of giv 
May. in parliamen 

Tue Tremont THEATRE, Poston. It is stated that @that the repe 
when this bduliding was erected, seventeen years 4g% M considered b 
the Rev Pr. Beecher predicted that he should live to agony being 
preach in it. Hedid preach there onthe 5th inst. t0 8 By ysi5n as m 
crowded a house as ever was in it, and on that oceasion Sater aid ie 
dedicated the building 1 future to the worship of Gud, @ ‘ | 
fur which purpuse it hus been purchased. Dy. B. in his B*antages, we 
discourse, speaking of a danseuse said, who can de result from 
scribe in full, her aress and motion:;—her pants, in such MWhigs or to 
close imitation of nature, bafBed diserumination be- @Chartists—a 
tween costume and flesh! of landholde 
Pliance, as h 
then propose 
the course 
Which set fo 

revent Eng 














The weathe 
an abundant h 
longer any ap) 
Accounts frou 
yisions. 

Trade mov 


Yextow Fever. A few cases have been reported at 
New Orleans. On the Mexican and Yucatan coast it 
is prevailing seriously, ‘l'une report of its being at St 
Thomas, is contradicted. 


Waegat. has gone down in the Baltimore market to 





ithe Runmuish Church. 


. . a : : BUlster, Sur 
$lal U5; Virginia prime rec $lal 02, white $1 12‘ 1 15; . 
vid Hnasabennin and $1 05. At Buffalo wheat ranges paid to the J 
from 88 w 94 cents. Ac Rochester tue price was 9! oD At Water 
the 18th, 94 on the 19th. At New York onthe 4th! 2 the hill 
Cetidds uf gouthern whent sold at 92 10; nordsera A F Vol. X! 





